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THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS AND THE LIBERTIES OF THE PRKOPLE MUST STAND OR FALL TOGETHER.—HUME. 
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Miatellanies. 


[prom Sketches of Persia. By Sir John Malcolm.) 
AHMED THE COBBLER. 
jn the great city of Isfahan, lived Ahmed 
the Cobbler, “an honest and indsstrions 
‘whose wish was to pass througl life 
; and he might have done so, had 
pe wot marricd a handsome wife, who, al- 
h she had condescended to accept of 
him ag a husband, was far from being con- 
with his humbie sphere of life. 

tara, such was the name of Ahmed’s 
wife; was ever forming foolish schemes 
of riches and grandeur ; and though Ah- 
med never encouraged them, he was too 
a husband to quasrel with what gave 
ure; an incredulous smile or a 
e of the head, was his only answer to 
often-told day-dreams ; and she con- 
tinued to persuade herself, that she was 

certainly destined to great fortune. ; 

- It happened one evening, while in this 
temper of mind, that she went to the Hem- 
mam, where she saw a lady retiring, dress- 

Jin a magnificent robe, covered with 
els, ead surrounded by -slaves. “This 
‘gas the very condition Sittara had 7 
longed for, and she eagerly enquired ¢ 
game of the happy person, who had so ma- 
attendants and such fine jewels. She 

\gerned it was the wife of the chief astrol- 

theking. With this information 








— home. Her husband met her | ed 


et the door, but was received with a frown; 
ger could all his caresses obtain a smile or 
‘gword; for several hours she continued 
gient, and in apparent misery ; at length 
gheo said : 


‘Cease your caresses; unless you are 
peady to give me a proof that you do really 
end sincerely love me.’ - 

‘What proof of love,’ exclaimed poor 
Ahmed,‘ can you desire, which! will not 

? . 


‘Give over cobbling ; it is a vile, low 
wade, and never yields more than ten or 
twelve dinars a day. ‘Turn astrologer ; 

fortune will be made, and I shall 
Love all I wish, and be happy.’ 

* Astrologer !’ cried Abwied, ‘ astrologer! 

ve you forgotten who I am—a cobbler, 
without any ing—that —— me 
engage in a n which requires 
‘9 much skill and knowledge ?” | 
**I neither think nor care about your 

ifications,’ said the enraged wife : ‘ all 

know is, that if you do not turn astrolu- 

gerimmediately, I will be divorced from 
you to-morrrow.’ 

The cobbler remonstrated, but in vain. 

figureof the astrologer’s wife, with 
ber jewels and her slaves, had taken com- 
plete ion of Sittara’s imagination. 
All night it haunted her; she dreamt of 
hing elee, and on awakening declared 

» would leave the house, if her hysband 
did not comply with her wishes. What 
pould poor Ahmed do ? he was no astrolo- 
ger; bu as dotingly fond of his wife, 
and he bear the idea of losing 

to obey; and having 


oe, 
anac, and a. table of 
e zodiac. Furnished 
with these, he wentto the market-place, 
crying ‘Laman astrologer! I know the 
suv, und the moon, and the stars, and the 


maa twelve signs of the zodiac ; I can calculate 


nativities ; I can foretell every thing that 
is to happen!’ 

No man was better known than Ahmed 
the Cobbler. A crowd soon gathered round 
him. ‘What, friend Ahmed,’ said one, 
‘have you worked till your head is turn- 
ed? ‘ Are you tired of looking down at 
your last,’ cried another, ‘that you are 
now looking up at the planets?’ These 
end athousand other jokes assailed the 
earsof the poor cobbler, who, notwith- 

, continued to exclaim that he was 
an es » having resolved on doing 
whathe could to please his beautiful wife. 

Iteohappened that the king’s jeweller 
wes passing by. He was in great distress, 
having lost the richest ruby belonging to 
thecrown. Every search had been made 
torecover this inestimable jewel, but to no 
— and as the jeweller knew he 

no conceal its loss from the 

» he forward to death as inev- 

Jn this hopeless state, while wan- 

about the town, he reached the 

@ewd around Ahmed, and asked what 

wasthe matter. ‘Don’t yéu know Ahmed 

the cobbler ꝰ said one of the bystanders, 

leughing : ‘he has been inspired, and is 
become an astrologer. 

A drowning man will catch at a broken 
seed ; the jeweller no sooner heard the 
@eund of the word astrologer, than he 
went up to Abed, told him what had hap- 
pened, and said, ‘Ifyou understand your 
ert, you must be able to discover the king’s 

. Doo, and I will give you two hun- 
pieces of gold. But if you do not suc- 
eed within six hours, I will use all m 
ace at court to have you put to death 
Poor "Ahmed 
med was thunderstruck. He 
ood long without being ableto move or 
speck, reflecting on his misfortunes, and 
Einvine, above all, that his wife, whom 
soloved, had, by her envy and selfish- 
‘Resa, brought him tosucha fearful alter- 
‘Vative. Full of these sad thoughts, he ex- 
: aloud, ‘Oh, woman, woman! 
thouart more baneful to the happiness of 
man than the poisonous dragon of the 


‘The lost ruby had been secreted ‘by the 
joweller's wife, who, disquieted by those 
= ay which ever atte guilt, sent one 
*53*5æ* — her eae 

seeing her master speak to 
the astrologer, sn near; and aes she 
heard some moments of ap- 


very thing. She ran to her 

and, breathleas with fear, cried, 
discovered, my dear mistress, 
discovered by a vile astrologer. 
hours are past, the whole story 
: wo, and you will become inofa- 

‘you are so fortunate as to escape 

8 tnless you caa find some way of 

on him to be merciful.’ She 

er related what she had seen and heard ; 
, Abmed’s exclamation carried as com- 
nto the mind of the terri- 

as it hed done to that of her 





The jeweller’s wile, hastily throwing on 
her veil, went in search ofthe dreaded as- 
trologer. When she foune him, she threw 
herself at his feet, crying, ‘ Spare my hon- 
or and my life, and I will confess every 
thing !’ 

* What can you have. tc confess to me ?” 
exclaimed Ahmed, iu amazement. 

*Onothing! nothing with which you 
are not already acquainted.. You know 
too well that I stole the ruby from the 
king’s crown. I did 30 to punish my hus- 
band, who uses me most cruelly ; and I 
thought by this means to obtain riches for 
myself, and to have him put to death. But 
you, most wonderful man, from whom no- 
thing is hidden, have discovered and de- 
feated my wicked plan. I beg only for 
mercy, and will do whatever you com- 
mand me.’ 

Aa angel from heaven could not have 
brought more consolation to Ahmed than 
did the jeweller’s wife. Ue assumed all 
the digaified solemnity that became his 
new character, and said, ‘ Woman, I know 
all that thyu hast done, «od it is fortdnate 
for thee that thou hast come to confess thy 
sin, and beg for mercy before it was too 
late. Return to thy house, put the ruby 
under the pillow of the couch on which 
thy husband sleeps ; let it be laidon the 
side farthest from the door; and be satis- 
fied thy guilt shall never be even suspect- 


The jeweller’s wife returned home, and 
did as she was desired. In an hour Ah- 
med followed her, and told the jeweller he 
had mede his calculations and found by 
the aspect of the sun and moon, and by 
the configuration of the stars, that the ruby 
was at that moment lying under the pillow 
of his couch, on the side farthest from the 
door. The jeweller thought Ahmed must 
be crazy, butas a ray of hope is like aray 
from heaven to the wretched, he ran to his 
couch and there, to his joy and wonder, 
found the ruby in the very place described. 
He came back to Ahmed, embraced him, 
called him his dearest friend and the pre- 
server of his life, gave himthe two hun- 
dred pieces of gold, declaring that he was 
the first astrologer of the age. 

These praises conveyed no joy to the 
poor cobbler, who returned home more 
thankful to God for his preservation than 
elated by his good fortune. The moment 
he entered the door, his wife ran up to 
him, and exclaimed, ‘ Well my dear astrol- 
oger ! what success ?” 

‘There! (said Ahmed very gravely) 
there are two hundred pieces of gold; I 
hope you will be satisfied now, and not ask 
me again to hazard my life, as I have done 
thismorning.’ He then related all that had 
passed. -But the recital made a very dif- 
ferent impression on the lady from what 
these occurrences had made on Alimed. 
Sittara saw nothing but the gold, which 
would enable her to vie with the chief as- 
trologer’s wife at the Hemmam. ‘ Cour- 
age! (said site) courage ! my dearest hus- 
band. This is only your first labor in your 

. P joa. Gu-on, and 
om a ; and we shall become rich and 
eppy.” 

In vain Ahmed remonstrated and repre- 
sented the danger; she burst ivto tears, 
and accused him of not loving her, ending 
with her usual threat of insisting upon a 
divorce. . 

Ahmed’s heart inelted, and he agreed to 
make another trial. Accordingly, next 
morning he sallied forth with his astrolabe 
his twelve sigus of the zodiac, and his al- 
manack, exclaiming, as before, ‘1 am an 
astrologer! { know the sun, and the moon 
and the stars, and the twelve sigus of the 
zodiac; I ean calculate nativities; I can 
foretell every thing that isto happen!’ A 
crowd again gathered round him, but it 
was now with wonder, and not ridicule ; 
for the story of the ruby had gone abroad, 
and the voice of fame had converted the 
poor cobbler Ahmed into the ablest and 
most learned astrologer that was ever scen 
at Isfahan. 

While every body was gazing at him, a 
lady passed by veiled. She wasthe wife 
of one of the richest merchants in the city, 
and had just been atthe Hemmam, where 
she had lost a valuable necklace and ear- 
rings. She was now returning home in 
great alarm, lest her husband should sus- 
pect her of having given her jewels to a 
lover. Seeing the crowd around Ahmed, 
she asked the reason of their assembling, 
and was informed of the whole story of 
the famous asirologer ; how he had been a 
cobbler, was inspired with supernatural 
knowledge, and could with the help of his 
astrolabe, his twelve signs of the zodiac, 
and his almanack, discover all that ever 
had, or ever would happen in the world. 
The story of the jeweller and the king’s 
ruby wasthen told her, accompanied by 
a thousand wonderful circumstances which 
had never occurred. Thelady, quite sat- 
isfied of his skill, went up to Ahmed, and 
mentioned her loss; saying, ‘A man of 
your knowledge and penetration wil: eas- 
ily discover my jewels ; find them, and 1 
will give you fifty pieces of gold.’ 

The poor cobbler was quite confounded, 
and looked down, thinking only how to 
escape without a public exposure of his ig- 
norance. The lady, in passing through 
the crowd, had torn the lower part of her 
veil. Ahmed'’s dowacast eyes noticed this, 
and wishing to inform her of it in a deli- 
cate manner, before it was observed b 
others, he whispered to her—‘ Lady, loo 
down at the rent.’ The lady's head was 
full of her loss, and she was at that moment 
endeavoring to recollect how it could have 
occurred. Ahmed’s speech brought it at 
once to her mind, and she exclaimed in de- 
lightful surprise—‘ Stay here a few mo- 
ments, thou great astrologer, 1 will return 
immediately with the reward thou so well 
deservest.’ Saying this, she left him, and 
soon returned, carrying in one hand the 
necklace, and ear-rings, and in the other, 
a parse with fifty pieces of gold. ‘ There 
is gold for thee,’ she said, ‘ thou wonder- 
ful man! to whom all the secrets of na- 
ture are revealed. I had quite forgotten 
where I laid the jewels, and without thec 
should never have found them. But when 
thou desiredst me to look at the rent below 
T instantly recollected the rent near the 
bottom of the wall in the bath room,where, 
before undressing, Ihadhidthem. I can 
now gohome in peace and comfort, and 


a, 
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it is all owing to thee, thou wisest of 
men " 

After these words she walked away, and 
Ahmed returned tohis Lome, thankfal to 
Providence for bis preservation, and fully 
resolved never again to tempt it. His 
handsome wife, however, could not yet 
rival the chiefastrologer’s lady in her ap- 
pearance atthe Hemmam, so she renewed 
her intreaties and threats to make her fend 
hasband continue his carecr as an asttolo- 


er. 

About this time it happened that the 
king’s treasury wasrobbed of forty chests 
of gold and jewels, forming the greater 
part of the wealth of the kingdom. The 
high treasurer and other officers of state 
used all diligence to find the thieves, but 
in vain. The King sent for his astrologer, 
and declared, that if the robbers were not 
detected by a stated time, he as well as the 
principal ministers, should be put to death. 
Only one day of- the short period given 
them remained. All their search had 
proved fruitless, and the chief astrologer 
who had made his calculations and ¢x- 
hausted his art to no purpose, had resign 
ed himself to his fate, when one of his 
friends advised him to send for the won- 
derful cobbler, who had become so fa- 
mous for his extraordinary discoveries. 
Two slaves were immediately despatched 
for Ahmed, whom they commanded to go 
with them to their master. ‘ You see the 
effects of your ambition’ said the poor 
cobbler to his wife; ‘Iam going to my 
death. The king’s astrologer has heard of 
my presumption, and is determined to 
have ine executed as an impostor.’ 

On entering the palace of the chief as- 
trologer, he was surprised to see that dig- 
nified person come forward to receive 
him, and lead him to the seat of honor, 
and notless soto hear himself thus ad- 
dressed: ‘The ways of heaven, most 
learned and excellent Ahmed, are unsearch- 
able. The high are often cast down and 
the low are lifted up. | The whole world 
depends upon fate and fortune. Itis m 
turn now to be depressed by fate; it ‘is 
thine to be exalted by fortune.’ 

Hisspeech was here interrupted by a 
messenger from the king, who, having 
heard of the cobbler’s fame, desired his 
attendance. Poor Ahmed now concluded 
that it was all over with him, and followed 
the king’s messenger, praying to God that 
he would deliver him from bis peril. When 
he came into the king’s presence, he bent 
his body to the ground, and wished his 
majesty long life and prosperity. ‘Tell 
me, Ahmed,’ said the king, ‘ who has stol- 
en my treasure.’ 

* It was not one man,’ answered Ahmed, 
after some consideration ; ‘ there were for- 
ty thieves concerned in the robbery. 

* Very well,’ said the king: ‘but who 
Were they ? and what have they done with 
my gold and jewels ?” 

‘These questions,’ said Ahmed, ‘ I can- 
not now answer, but Ihope to sati > 
majesty, if you will grant me forty dayazo 
make my esicuiations.’ ' ’ 

‘I grant you forty days,’ said the king; 
* but when they are past, if my treasure is 
hot found, your life shal! pay the forfeit.’ 

Ahmed returned to his house well pleas- 
ed; forheresolved to take advantage of 
the time allowed him to fly from a city 
where his fame. was likely to be his ruin. 
* Well, Abined,’ said his wife as he entered 
the house, ‘ what news at court.’ 

* No news at all,’ said he, ‘ except that I 
am to be put todeath at the end of forty 
days, unless 1 find forty chests of gold and 
jewels, which have been stolen from the 
royal treasury.’ 

* But you will discover the thieves.’ 

‘How? by what ineans am [ to find them.’ 

* By the same art which discovered the 
ruby and the lady’s necklace.’ 

* The same art!’ replied Ahmed. ‘ Fool- 
ish woman! thou knowest thatI have no 
art, and that I bave only pretended to it 
for the sake of pleasing thee. But I have 
had sufficient skill to gain forty days, dur- 
ing which time we may easily escape to 
some other city, and, with the money 1 
now possess, und the aid of my former oc- 
cupation, we may still obtain an honest 
livelihood.’ 

* Ao honest livelihood,’ repeated his la- 
dy, with scorn. ‘Will thy cobbling, thou 
mean, spiritless wretch! ever enable me 
to go to the Hemmam like the wife of the 
chief astrologer ? Hear me, Ahmed ! think 
only of discovering the king's treaure. 
Thou hast just as good a chance of duing 
so as thou hadst of finding the ruby, and 
the necklace and ear-ringe. Atall events, 
I am determined that thou shalt -not es- 
cape; and shouldst thou attempt to run a- 
way, I will inform the king’s officers, and 
have thee taken up and put to death, even 
before the forty days are expired. Thou 
knowest me too well, Ahmed, to doubt my 
keeping my word. So take courage, and 
endeavor to make thy fortune,and to place 
me in that rank of lifeto which my beauty 
entitles me!’ 

The poor cobbler was dismayed at this 
speech ; but knowing there was tio bope 
of changing his wife’s resolution, he re- 
signed himself to his fate. ‘ Well,’ said he 
* your will shall be obeyod. All I desire is 
to pass the few remaining days of my life 
as comfortably asI can. You know I am 
no scholar and have little skill in reckon- 
ing, so there are forty dates; give me one 
of them every night after I have said my 
prayers, that I may put them ina jar, and 
by counting them, may always see how ma- 
ny of the few days I have to live are gone.’ 

The lady, pleased at carrying her point, 
took the dates, and promised to be punc- 
tual in doing what her husband desired. 

Meanwhile the thieves who had stolen 
the king’s treasure, having been kept from 
Jeaving the city by fear of detection and 
pursuit, had received accurate information 
of every measure taken to discover them. 
One of them was among the crowd before 
the palace on the day the king sent for Ah- 
med; and hearing that the ecbbler had 
immediately declared their exact number, 
he ran in a ‘fright to his comrades, and 
exclaimed ; ‘ We are all found out! Ah- 
med, the new astrologer, has told the king 
that there are forty of us ?” 

‘There needed no astrologer to tell that,’ 
said the captain of the gang. ‘ This Ab- 





med, with all his simple good nature, is a 
shrewd fellow. Forty chests having been 


stolen, ke naturally guessed that there 
must be forty thieves, and he has made a 
good hit, that is all; stillitis prudent to 
watch him, for be certainly has made some 
strange discoverics. One of us must go to- 
night, after dark, to the terrace of this cob- 
bler’s house, and listen to his conversa- 
tion with kis handsome wife ; fur he is said 
to be very fond of her, and will no doubt, 
tell her what success he has had iu his en- 
deavorsto detect us.’ 

Every body approved of this scheme ; 
and soon after night-fall, one of the thieves 
repaired to the terrace. He arrived there 
Just as the cobbler had finished his evening 
prayers, and his wife was giving him the 
first date. ‘ Ah! said Ahmed, ashe took 
it, ‘there is one of the forty.’ 

The thief, hearing these words, hosten- 
ed, in consternation, to the gang, and told 
them that the moment he took his post, he 
had been perceived by the supernatural 
knowledge of Ahmed, who immediately 
told his wife that one of them was there. 
The spy’s tale was not bolicved by his 
vardened companions ; something was im- 
puted to his fears; he might have been 
mistaken ; inshort, it was determined to 
send two men the next night, at the same 
hour. They reached the house just as Ah- 
med, having finished his prayers, had re- 
ceived the second date, and heard him ex- 
claim, ‘ My dear wife, to night there are 
two of them.’ 

The astonished thicves fled, and told 

their still incredulous comrades what they 
had heard. Three men were consequent- 
ly sent the third night, four the fourth, 
and soon. Being afraid of venturing dur- 
ing the day, they 7 came as evening 
closed in, and just as Alimed was receiving 
his date ; hence they all in turn heard him 
say that which conviuced them he wasa- 
ware of their presence. On the last night 
they all went, and Aimed exclaimed aloud, 
‘The number iscomplete! To-night the 
whole forty are here.’ 
_ All doubts were now removed. It was 
impossible that Ahmed should have dis- 
covered them by any natural means. How 
could he ascertain their exact number ? 
and night after night, without ever once 
being mistaken ? He must have learnt it 
by his skillin astrology. Even the cap- 
tain now jiclded, in spite of his incredu- 
lity, and declared his opinion that it was 
hopeless to elude a man thus gifted ; he 
therefore advised that they should make a 
friend of the cobbler, by confessing every 
thing to him, and bribing him to secrecy 
by a share of the booty. 

His advice was approved of; and an hour 
before dawn they knocked at Ahmed’s door. 
The poor man jumped out of bed, and sup- 
posing the soldiers were come to lead him 
to execution, cried out, ‘ Have patience. I 
know what you arecome fur. It is a very 
unjust and wicked deed.’ —~ 

‘Most wonderful man!’ said the captain, 
as the door was opened, ‘ we are fully con- 
vineed that thou knowest why we are come, 
»por do we mean to justify the action of 
rhich thou speakest. Here are two thous- 
and pieces of gold, which we will give 
thee, provided thou wilt swear to say noth- 
ing more about the matter.’ 

‘Say nothing about it! said Ahmed. 
* Do you think it possible I-can suffer such 
gross wrong and injustice Without com- 
plaining, and making it known to all the 
world ?’ 

‘Have mercy upon us!’ exclaimed the 
thieves, falling on their knees; ‘only spare 
our lives, and we will restore the royal 
treasure.’ 

The cobbler started, rubbed his eyes to 
see if he were asleep or awake ; and being 
satisfied that he was awake, and that the 
men before him were really the thieves, he 
assumed a solemn tone, and said— Guilty 
men ! ye are persuaded that ye cannot es- 
cape from my penetration which reaches 
unto the sun and moon, and knows the po- 
sition and asj:ect of cvery star in the heav- 
ens. Your timely repentance has saved 
you. But ye must immediately restore all 
that ye have stolen. Go straightway, and 
carry the forty chests exactly as ye found 
them ; and bury them a foot deep under 
the southern wall of the old Hemmam, be- 
yond the king's palace. Ifye do this punc- 
tually, your lives are spared; but if ye fail 
in the slightest degree, destruction will 
fall upon you and your families.’ 

The thieves promised obedience to his 
coinmands, and departed. Ahmed then 
fell on his knees, and returned thanks to 
God for this signal mark of hisfavor. About 
two hours after the royal guards came,and 
desired Ahmed to follow them. He said 
he would attend them assoon as he had 
taken leave of his wife, to whom he deter- 
mined not to impart what had occurred un- 
til he saw the result. He bade her fare- 
well very affectionately; she supported 
herself with great fortitude, on this trying 
occasion, exhorting her husband to be of 
good cheer, and said a few words about 
the goodness of Providence. But the fact 
was, Sittara fancied, that if God took the 
worthy cobbler to :imself,her beauty might 
attract some rich lover, who would enable 
her to go to the Hemmam with as much 
splendor as the astrologer’s lady, whose 
image,adorned with jewels and fine clothes, 
and surrounded by slaves, still haunted her 
imagination. 

The decrees of Heaven are just; a re- 
ward suited to their merits awaited Ahmed 
and his wife. The good man stood with a 
cheerful countenance before the king, who 
was impatient for his arrival, and immedi- 
ately said, ‘ Ahmed, thy looks are promis- 
ing, hast thou discovered my treasure ?” 

* Doés your majesty require the thieves 
or the treasure ? The stars will only grant 
one or the other,’ said Ahmed, looking at 
his table of astrological calculations. ‘Your 
majesty must make your choice. I can de- 
liver up either, but not both.’ 

*I should be sorry not to punish the 
thieves,’ answered the king; ‘ but if it 
must be so, I choose the treasure.’ 

* And you give the thieves a full and free 
pardon.’ 

‘I do, provided I find my treasure un- 
touched.’ 

‘Then,’ eaid Ahmed, ‘ if your majesty 
will follow me, the treasure shall be restor- 
ed to you.’ 

The king and all his nobles followed the 
cobbler to the ruins of the old Hemmam. 
There, casting bis eyes toward heaven, 


1 





Ahmed muttered some sounds which were 


supposed by the spectators to be magica 


conjurations ; but which were in reality 
the prayers and thankegivings of a sincere 


and pious heart to God, for his wonderfu 
deliverance. 
ed, he pointed to the southern wall, an 


requested that his majesty would order his 
attendants to dig there. The work was 
hardly begun, when the whole forty chests 
were found in the same state as when 


stolen, with the treasurer's seal upon them 
still unbroken. 


The king’s joy knew no bounds ; he em- 
braced Ahmed, and immediately appointed 
him his chief astrologer, assigned to him 
an apartment in the palace, and declared 
that he should marry* his only daughter,as 
it was his duty to promote the man whom 
God had so singularly favored, and had 
made instrumental in restoring the trea- 
sures of bis kingdom. The young princess, 
who was more beautiful than the moon, 
was not dissatisfiel with her father’s 


choice ; for her mind was stored with reli 


gion and virtue, and she had learnt to value 
beyond all earthly qualities that piety and 
learning which she believed Ahmed to 
possess. The royal will was carried into 
execution as soon as formed. The wheel 
of fortune had taken a complete turn. The 
in a wretched 
hovel, rising from a sorry bed, in the ex- 

F loving his life: in the evening 


morning had found Ahme 


pectation o 
he was the lord of a rich palace, and mar- 


ried to the only daughter of a powerful 
king. But this change did not alter his 
As he had heen meek and 
humble in adversity, he was modest and 
Conscious of his 
own ignorance, he continued to ascribe his 
good fortune solely to the favor of Provi- 
dence. He became daily more attached to 
the beautiful aad virtuous Princess whom 
he had married; and he could not help 
contrasting her character with that of his 
former wife, whom he had ceased to love, 
and of whose unreasonable and unfeeling 


character. 


gentle in prosperity. 


vanity he was now fully sensible. 


As Ahmed did not return to his house, 


Sittara only heard of his elevation from 
common rumor. 
that her wishes for his advancement had 
been more than accomplished, but that all 
her own desires had been entirely frustrat- 
ed. Her husband was chief astrologer— 


the very situation she had set her heart on ; 


he was rich enough to enable his wife to 
surpass all the ladies of Isfahan, in the 


number of her slaves, and the finery of her 


clothes and jewels, whenever she went to 
the Hemmam ; but he had married a Prin- 
cess; and his former wife, according to 
custom, was benished from his house, and 
condemned to live on whatever pittance 
she might receive froma man whose | sve 
and esteem she had forever forfeited. 
These thoughts distracted her mind: her 
envy was excited by the accounts she daily 
heard of Almed’s Lappiness, and of the 
beauty of the Princess; and she now be- 
came anxious only for his destruction, 
looking on hitn as the sole cauee of her dis- 
appointment. 

An opportunity of indulging her revenge- 
ful feelings was not long wanting. The 


king of Seestan had sent an emerald of 


extraordinary size and brilliapcy as a pres- 
ent to theking of Irak. It was carefully 
enclosed in a box, to which there were 
three keys, and oneof them was given in 
charge to each of the three confidential 
servants employed to convey it. When 
they reached Isfahan, the box was opened, 
but the emerald was gone. Nothing could 
exceed their consternation; each accused 
the other ; asthe loek was not broken, it 
was evident one of them must be the thief, 
They consulted what was to be done ; to 
conceal what had happened was impossi- 
ble ; the very attempt would have brought 
death on them all. It was resolved, there- 
fore,to lay the whole matter before the 
king, and beg that by his great wisdom he 
would detect the culprit, and that he would 
show mercy to the other two. 

The king heard the story with astonish- 
ment, but was unable to find any clue by 
which he might ascertain the truth. He 
summoned his vizier and all the wisest 
men of his court ; but they were as much 
at a loss as their master. The report spread 
through the city ; and Sittara thought she 
had now the meansof working her hus- 
band’s ruin. She solicited a private audi- 
ence of his majesty, on the pleaof having 
a communication of importance to make. 
Her request was granted. Onentering the 
royal presence she threw herself at his 
feet, exclaiming, ‘ Pardon, O King! my 
having so long concealed the guilt of my 
husband, Ahmed, whose alliance is a dis- 
grace to the royal blood. - He is 20 astrolo- 
ger, but an associate of thieves, and by 
that means only did he discover the royal 
treasure. 
my speaking the truth, let his majesty com- 
mand Ahmed to recover the emerald which 
the servants of the king of Seestan have 
stolen. Surely the. man who by his won- 
derful art ascertained where all the trea- 
sure of the kingdom was concealed, will 
find it an easy matter to discover a single 
precious stone.’ 

The king, who loved his son-in-law, was 
grieved by this information. Still, as the 
honor of Lis family was concerned, he re- 
solved to put Ahmed to the test; and, ifhe 
found him an impostor, to vindicate the 


royal dignity by his condign punishment. 


He therefore sent for Ahmed, told him 


what had happened, and-added, ‘I give 


you twenty days to discover who stole the 
emerald. 


ceived me.’ 


Poor Ahmed quitted the presence quite 
he princess, perceiving bis 
was 
by nature as sincere ashe was pious sui 
He related, without concealment 
or disguise, every event of his past life ; 
and concluded with these words: ‘ You 
must see, from what I bave said, how in- 
capable I am of doing what your father 
enjoins. My life must answer for it ; and 
my only consolation is, that J shell, in 
twenty days, relieve you from a hasband 


disconsolate. 
affliction, inquired the cause. Ahmed 


humble. 


whom from this time you must despise.’ 





*It is very common in the ast for the 
monarchs 
learning, however low their origin. 


When his prayer was finish- 


She saw with despair 


Ifany doubts are entertained of 


If you sueceed, you shall be 
raised to the highest honors of the state. 
If not, you shall suffer death for having de- 


daughters of 
to be married to men eminent for their piety or 


‘I only love you the better, my deer Ah- 
1} med, for your sincerity and truth,’ said the 
princess. ‘ One who has been so favored 
by Heaven must Le dear to every 
Ij heart. Beof good cheer; I will turn as- 
trologer this tine, and see whether I can 
1} find out the thief. All that I require 
that you endeavor to be composed, while 
consult the stars and make my ealeulas 
tions.’ 

Abmed, delighted by this proof of affec- 
,|tion, and reassured by the confidence of 

her manner, promised to be obedient; and 
said he would only venture to assist her 
exertions by his earnest prayers to that 
Power which had never deserted him. 

The princess immediately invited the 
messengers from the king of to ber 
palace. They were surprised at the invi- 
tation, and still more at theie reception. 
‘ You are strangers,’ she said to them, ‘and 
come from a powerful king. It ismy wish 
to show you every attention. As to the 
lost emerald, think no more of it; it isa 
mere trifle. J will intercede with the king, 
my father, to give himself no further con- 
cern on the subject, being convinced that 
it has been lost by one of those strange 
accidents for which it ie impossible to ace 
count. ‘ 

The princess entertained the strangers 
for several days, and during that time the 
— * * ax ten. Shécon- 
versed with them freely, inquiring ieu- 
larly of Seestan, and the —— they 
had seen on their travels. Flattered by 
her condescension, they became confident 
of their safety; and were delighted with 
their royal patroness. The princess, see- 
ing then: completely off their guard, turned 
the convorsation one evening on wonderful 
occurrences; and after each had related 
his story, said, ‘ I will now recount to you 
some events in my own life, which you will, 
I think, dee:n more extraordinary than any 
you kave ever heard.’ 

‘I am my father’s only child, and have 
therefore been a favorite irom my birth, 
was brought up in the belief that J could 
command whatever this world can afford ; 
and was taught that unbounded liberality 
was the first and most princely ef virtues. 
learly resolved to surpass every former 
example of generosity. I thought my oe 
er-of doing good, and making every y 
happy, was as unlimited as my wish toda 
go; and | could not conceive the existence 
of misery beyond my power to relieve. 
When | was eighteen, J was betrothed ta 
ny cousin, a young prince, who excelled 
all others in beauty of person end noble- 
ness of mind ; and 3 fancied myevlf at the 
summit of happiness. Jt chinced, how- 
ever, that on the morning of my nuptials l 
went to walk in a gardeu near the palace 
where I had been accustomed to spend 
some hours daily from my childhood. The 
old gardener, with whose cheerfulness L 
had often been amused, met me. Seeing 
him look very miserable, I asked him what 
was the matter? He evaded a direét an- 
ewer but J insisted spon. his. js 
| the cause of his grief, duclaring at this same 
time my determination tu remove it.” 

* You cannot relieve me, said the old 
man with a deep sigh: ‘itis outof your 
power, my beleved princess, to heal the 
wound of which Tam dying.’ 

* My pride was roused, and I exclaimed, 
I swear—’ 

* Do not swear!’ eaid the gardener seize 
ing my hand. 

*1 do swear,’ I repeated, (irritated-by the 
opposition). I will stop at nothing to make 
you happy ; and ! further swear, that J 
will nut leave this spot until you reveal the 
grief which preys upon you.’ 4 

‘The old nan seeing my resolui ke 
with tremulous emotion as follows=' Prin- 
cess, you know not what you hve done. 
Behold a man who has dared for these two 
years tolook upon you with an eyeof ad- 
miration ; his love has at length reached 
such a pitch, that without you he must be 
wretched forever ; and unlese you consent 
to meet himin the garden to-night, and be- 
come his bride instead of that of the prince, 
he cust die.’ 

* Shocked by this unforeseen declaration 
and trembling at the thought of an oath, i 
tried to reason with the old gardener, and 
offered him all the wealth I possessed. ‘ 
told you,’ he replied, ‘ beautiful prineesa, 
that you could not make me happy ; I en- 
deavored to prevent your rash vow ; and 
nothing but that should bave drawn from 
me the secret of my heart. Death, l know, 
is my fate ; for J cannot live end see you 
the wife of another. Leave me to die. Go 
to your husband ; go to the enjoyment of 
your pomp and riches; but never a 
pretend to the exercise of a power which 
depends upon a thousand circumstanees 
—— human being can regulate or con- 
‘This speech conveyed a bitter reproach. 
I would have sacrificed my life a hundred 
times, sooner than stain my honor by mar- 
rying this man ; but } had made s vow in 
face of Heaven, and to break it esem- 
ed sacrilege. Besides, I earnestly wished 
to die undeceived in my fevorite notion, 
that I could make eli who came near me 
happy. Under the struggle of these differ- 
ent feelings, I told the gardenc: bis desire 
should be grani:d, and that I would hein 
the garden an hour before midnight. After 
this assurance I went away, resoived in my 
own mind not to outlive the disgrace to 
which U had doomed myself. 

I paseed the day in the deepest melan- 
choly. A little befure midnight 1 contrive 
ed to dismiss my attendants, end arrayed 
in my bridal apparel, which was covered 
with the richest jewels, I went towarde the 
garden. I bad not proceeded many yards, 
when I was met by 2 thief, who, seizing 
me, said, ‘Let me stip you, madem, of 
these unnecessary ornaments ; if you make 
the least noise, instant death awaits you !" 
In state of my mind such threats 
ed before l died, to fulfil my 7 
my story nee thief, bese 
me pass, pledging m 
that he might not hd die 
booty. some hesitation he 
me to proceed. — 

‘I had not gone many steps, when J ene 
countered a furious lion, which hed brokeg 
loose from my father’s menagerie. Koowe 
ing the merciful nature of this animal tos 
| wards the weak and defenceless, | dropped 

on my knees, repeated my story, and arrur · 
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ed him, if he would let 2* rang Sy wow, 5 pod Boston. 
as ready to as he FRIDA iG, JANUARY 18, 1828. 
⸗ ⸗ "The lian stepped Y EVENING, JANUARY 18, 
aside and I went into the en. “ ——— 
* I found = gardener all impatience formy | Coorrr’s New Nover. We make a few ex- 
e flew to meet me, exclaiming I was an | tracts, nearly at random, from the Rev Rover, 
angel. I 8 *8 I —— Miorted’ end | Which we have not had time to read. From pas- 
what I meant. { gave him an account of my | sages opened upon, the nautical details, seem to be 
meeting with the thief and the lion. ‘ Wretch that | in the author’s best manner. The Rover is a 
? ated Go gardens, * bow much wien lS pirate, of course, and as is said of him in his own 
as Tam, Lam not worse than a ’ ’ ‘ 
prey ; which I should be, did I book, it is a ‘* thousand pities that so honest a fel- 
ve you from your vow, and assure you the | low, should be so arrant a knave.” He has more 
which you can now make me happy, is | virtues than Coarad the Corsair, (who had but one, 
—8 — by these words, and | and that questionable,) and a shorter catalogue of 
the forgiveness desired ; but having deter- | crimes. 
of the ra remonstrances, to - A Navricat. Cuanacten, is thus —— 
ture whi atly exceeded eet ; enor- 
protection. On leaving the garden, | mous whiskers, that quite concealed a moiety of his 
I grim countenance ; a scar, which was the memorial 
of a badly healed gash, that had once threatened to 
ed me from my vow, and I ex- | divide that moiety in quarters ; limbsin p : 
: the whole eng niet we pe | by the dress of a sea- 
man; a , tarnished silver chain, and a little 
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ton Theatre as to excite the most inten 























: t war, proclaimed the fatal ac- | reached hed th i i or the poor house. It 

— fatal ac- | deck in time to insure their safety, another candidate for fame—or : ’ 

eee cao gee aay ate mt irsome there were too stubborn, and still too | js then that we feel all the pleasures of this mise- est. ‘At the same } Blue wal 
with it the brief confusion, endured but for an in- | much under the sullen influence of combat, 3 ry ; one writer — “ea well get up, and A —8* 

stant. ‘The English shouted, and sent back are- | harken to the words of warning. These victims © | i Z yer oa - —8 poor —* ingly tte ane : 

recovering ——— — 4 ty from’ the shock — tt the opare Senne De Dart,” in a | not unfrequently couched in language, to say the | female curiodty, and a magnificent spect 

which it had assuredly — e cloud of foam, drove away from the spot where | least, not polite ; however such tiffs do not disturb | At the Tre ‘the C — 


The ordinary and more regular cannonading of a | they floated, we Gee er iets : and their misery | 1. serenity which always pervades an editor's idea | been very successful in the present week, 
deo lanes both chips preneod roc - ey wert isthe b hand of God!” hoarsely ‘exclaimed the | shop, and the combatants make themselves good | full of splendor and action, and is well 


the while, until, ina few moments, the two white | veteran Bignall, while his contracting, eye drunk in | natured with a stale joke or a vile pun. Both} arun. At the Boston Theatre, the st: 
anopie: f smok, thing about their | the destruction of the wreck. ‘“‘ Mark me, Henry ‘ busy scratch of the pen up- | strong com is sometimes condensed 
—— tee og — Dlended. in ~ hy asin > Ark “I will for ever testify that the guns of the pi- scribble, and then the = pe pany ia 


is condition.” indistinct | play. 
ife i have not brought us to this tion. on the paper is only interrupted by the 
Sreed and” bright tramyuillity. wie f 2 sue | a st 2* muttering from one and the other, Theatrical— The New and Museum we 
the cannon were hot, close, and inecssant. While | Poxrrics. It is amusing to adisinterested spec- | tify Mrs. Slom 33} per cent—tragic face— | those who = * — ——— 
other in their seal in dealing poy Ae —* = tator to behold the curious alterations and amalga- | increased duty, &e. &c.,—till each has finished ; | instructive amusement. 
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er in eat Contre among i le, by ; each reads to each, re-| ‘The Menagerie has some fine animale; 
uliar difference marked the distinction in charac- | mations produced the sovereign peop then comes the tug of war ; each , nage 30 
cor of the two crews. Loud, cheering shouts ac- | that non-descript article yclept politics. If it were gardiess of our presence, and alterations are propos- | a white bear,two gentle kangaroos, an qi 
com each — the lawful cruiser, | not that we dislike to be personal, it would be 89 | 44 ang original drafts defended with all the perse- | tyger, a leopard as beautiful as spots can mabe 
—2 the oe — easy matter to particularize, and furnish some liv- | verance and vanity of square-rigged authors. The | and an elephant as ugly as an imaginative ag 
BSS LG 2 SO plea ype amenyoters- yoga nae i CS 
t rit veins e » | however our present inten a word for a . y Of mere thay) 
Pic nad Rogue 1 circalate 3 Tie tart Berne. | We have not been led to reflect upon political | nanded to us with an air of—there is no such air | visit, while the Mermaid, that hangs out ad 
a7 — 57 rod whistle of the same metal, tye to andor > claimed, as the effectsof his enemy’s skill were | subjects by any great event that has lately trans- | unless it is the northwest wind, felt upon suddenly | the vicinity of Faneuil Hall, offers no inds 
— dividual in question sufficiently remarkable. Wii ng | Setting but too manifest, in the rent sails, shivered | pired, though we do not view the changes making turning a corner,—as much as to say, if that don’t | for a second call. 


etait the — of the — kine ia, his pocket, daily, without great interest. It is well known to suit, you are a man of no taste or judgment. | The Legislature, (if it be not indecorous 
Reader, such productions are adopted without de- 
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out appearing to be in the smallest degree aware 
to bim what had happened since our | the entrance of one altogether so superior to the 
class of his usual auditors, this son of the Ocean, 
5 ir | continued his narrative as follows, and in a voice 
crue! than a ayes Coe that seemed given to him by nature as if in mockery 
° of his m name ; indeed, so very near did his 
tones of a: bull, 
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one might call him a hero.” the readers hereof, that the present editor is mere- it after the Menagerie 
aca on too urgent to throw away | ly a squatter ; but it is not equally well known | 1.4, and the meeting adjourned until the ensuing nagerie) may engage to 


’ s the attention of a visitor. To those 
pe hiso - —* —* ee that he has had serious notions of bringing cut this week. game of chess is as amusement ore — 
⸗ ships hed cow omg ae tg the wind. and | Paper in favor of the pretensions of a well known ’ 


. The following is a short hand report of one of | commend the “keen encounter of 
were running er one other emitting sheets individual to the presidential chair. We haves | iheir conversations, after the paper of last week | State House. In this amphi-theatre there gy 
—— —J—— The spars of the re- ttiye prefered tobe pen Chis oll-teny t | had gone to press, nnd there was no call for copy. | skilful gladiators, though they are not ae 
out for them b Maker forth, with the fist clenched indicating the ape spective vessels. were alone visible, at brief and un- never-enough-to-be-considered, question » heutral ; They undoubtedly mean something by it, but | the arena. 

4 Beintof am by a —— iad the —* certain intervals. Many minutes had thus passed, | that is—we have laughed at all parties, and the | whether they mean to be sarcastic or cempliment- 4 
pits all the samme as bring equalls, 25 | Shen the mariners af the “Dart” found that thay} ome ey use (0 Put their idols into placesot | 45), ___ us if we cap tell. | | Revrvane. In the lest Christian Bu 
cat spits, all the same as if the old fellow, who no longer held their vessel in the quick commargl, | "@#t 2nd profit. —* aes : Sur. What do’you think of the Galaxy sincé the there wre some candid and temperate re 
so necessary to their situation. The important eir-|, The country is divided; “father against son, and absence of our old friend the ? in — ae 
cumsiance was instantly conveyed from the master | son against father, upon ome great question, which, — Geo ottins is th cerning revivals in Religion; and the 
to Wilder, and from Wilder to his superior. A hasty | ¢,. want of another name, is called by common con- Uns. I think the young un looms up a are very properly drawn fom the a 
consultation on the cause and consequences of this apa . i}. | of the stump “ to shine o’er our darkness.” former times, especially those under 
unexpected event was the immediate and natural | sent, the presidential question. In a country vi- |" & "11 is stated thet there are two editors now in| These excitement: have passed away 
result. : lage an election for the meanest ‘office cannot be the chair Do of them have | therefore be viewed in 

“See!” cried Wilder, “ the sails are already | conducted unless the sentiments of the parties bel- | ° — you suppose either their consequences ¢ 
ngagens sartnst Geo taste ü li the all'‘absorbi first ‘ascer- | Much bottom. as in their causes. The consequences seem 
of the artillery have stilled the wind.” * * —* —*— * —— ——— U. Can't say—rather too fundamental a question | that one extreme leade to the other. The of land 
hw pees: LigeF eng y me * genes. ‘Saw y aye — —but they have speed—and use pinions rather bet ast ineeligion, may be found, when his ‘that the day | 

: “ There goes ille. aven England be most undoubted! Adams, “ . . 
our own guns. The squall is already upon us—por in Virgi —_ Jackson, while it ne rsa the | ter than hens—they arefly—do you take, my good } as far in the opposite course ; and an old Wk will perceiv 
the helm, sir, and sheer the ship out of the e! irginis . . the | Sir? may make an outrageous puritan. SS law the extravag 
Hard a-port with the helm, sir, atone !—hard with | heads of the, worthy voters to eas sr of the a. | 8+ But wont they fly off with all the credit the | Whitefield himself, if no paritan, was anf than to imp 
mR . the lazy motion of the Neg did ost answer | ¢ said y wr are not in.the wo oe sere Galaxy ever had? They pretend tobe witty, but/er. To a lady whose hand he sought, hey 
any did it meet she i sutgentes of Oe administration ; it doth appear to us that if citizens | their wit is all confined to punning, and allusions to | thus, but with more candor than sagacity. “ 


you fi good i i God, that if I know any thing of my own § 
In the meantime, » and the | had th of the republic at heart, they would aneient history, which none but scholars can un- y y 

The air of dignity, said — A man’s *aeck es brother, to sisted by t duty kept them nigh peupied,the elect field drivers — neutral. * derstand. am free from that foolish passion which 
princess now, assuming an air ” ⸗ 

te the Et who opake, * Vourl ty, keep his head above water, and not to be stretched 


the sail-trimmers, were thus occup 
Foe OE ee — ore cn | ut shape like a pair of’ badly fitted dead-eyes. 
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netuer “7 just received from the tailor under 
his arm, ngered, to add the incidents of the 
read 

country. 
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22x of lore that he had al- 
gener _- Ped at the of the 
expense e 
have. been ve ; and in such a state it was : 
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os - : ! ! 1 too learned not | calls love.” This ful J 

people fa the batteries-continued their murderous | What politician electioncers for his friends and at —* —* a —* nee hep dp piu | — * ee * 

You are an ———— The roar of cannon was still constant | relatives, without expecting, when they are in the now all their insinuations, | : y rejected a su 
2 : th Therefore, have your reckoning worked up in sea- nearly thoug ) “+. | know that I don’t! I thank you not to tread on us | negligent of established forms of speaking, 

— and then tu tothe third, who was | son and the leal of * Me wien thea ing tterings of the ascendant to receive payment? We answer with : bleif F 

— ———— find yourself drifting on the temptation.” stants 0 histinetly audible ngs o h ate out hesitation, noone,—and we feel constrained to weaker folks corns ; we can grum 7 sete — — — yt ae disappointment as coolly | 

! : ain en. Still the eye could lend no assistance to the | add, that ifhe did otherwise he would be a fool for | #ble to kick—and if a man chooses to laugh at puns, | had declared his wishes. a 


ly him- | hearing, in determining the judgment of the mari- | ji : pray do not deprive him of the opportunity. The following communication is from an aa 
5 self of a moral ob! and continued—“ Well ,. 2 Judgment his pains, and deserve the vile names with which 2 . 
man’s countenance removed all doubt; | there lay the I —— —B tis ow 4 ners, Hulls, spars, a : d sale _ -~ —— the adherents of opposing candidates stigmatise each | S. ILsee that you feel for them, and I will save | correspondent. 4q 
and when ; princess renewed her —2 ven wai i was here, at east-and-by-south, or mayhap at east- | vegsels and ocean, alike, in —*2*81*8 obscure. | other. What ian is there now in office who will the harsh remarks I intended to make. As we are Mr. Eprror,—It was my let to hear 
—X — ——— and-by-south-half-south, pantie. Even the p of r = sake hi , i interested in the Correspondents, suppose we give | 
his and gave her the emerald, which he | fp-back in a hurry, and sometimes leaving all the —— * ven the persons of the crew were | not make his place a sinecure if he ean, and keep mr ⸗ Sunday of the New-Year ushered in by a 
— ———— —— pan eee Me canvas chafing ag’in the gigging and spars, as if a through brief and varying Bn ng at the guns, it as long ashe can? We hate to call names, but | our Opinions — era ert in which the numerous conversions 
What, you tin ote enol ny cic: | MAL etanek cohme pao oxg mans blosng. | "Py aever kaa ingame pct co beary onthe | Ximch per i tobe fond we cenly amus th untand tent f the Meare | Chiat, and the great wuccom of 
1.) w umstance, 


— htieck of a ship before,” said Bignall, with a concern | erhim aooby. Public good, and patriotism, do Stricklands. Worthy men! though travelled yet missionary interest were dwelt u 
. - was altogether too much unsartain t pal ? Thei * — 
me feo the jewel Seder Sie, aang, — walked aft, in order to — — * — the hela a port deo het B ’ tleaw. not exist in the persons of individuals, but are, | learned, correct, and * r brotherly af- | appearance of joy and triumph. But 
for my husband, the wonderful astrologer” | WaY ,0f giving an opinion, if-so-be such a thing | en, Mr. Wilder, those knaves well know they are | (Very conveniently, as all parties can use them,) | fection too, how strong! Ieitnot a pity, that our | worthy preacher was in the midst of his tal 
hmed took the emerald in silent astonishment, to my notions — ese aan stru ing for their lives !” i merely ideal beings. Should Mr. Adams be oblig- | Public are so far in the rear of their language, that | and speculations upon the improved state of 
went with it to the king, of whom he requested | good for much, unless he has a full share of man- | ;; e fight is all our own !” shouted the second | ed to leave the helm of State, the person who will | even the post officers cannot tell how toeend their | necessarily following upon these events, | 
—— the emerald. The tine — ee ie, Pri. ners ; therefore I am never known to putmy spoon spoke ihe toed of a oo en “¥ a have the first office in the gift of government, docs | letters, and they areobliged to make all their doings | confess that I was sceptical enough 
liancy and size, loaded his king, dazz with the most * * — 2 — yy gery — oe * and | far ioo intent on his own immediate occu- | not stop to enquire whether he is any better fitted | Public? Flats and children think —_ guess —* whether as much good had been done as hei nelees claimed t! 
extravagant —— extolling him as superior to any | [ao not say in which ertd of a ship the better man | Site has tte — —— the — - | for the place than the present incumbent. If he | meaning of those things, but you know fain have me believe. One hundred thouss Indeed - 
“| is to be found ; that isa matter concerning which | minute” answ' singic sun,for near @ | pas paid a price, and sung hallelujahs sufficient to | mysteries they conceal. sons it has been computed have (as the ibe said st we y 
praise, threw himself at the king's feet, and begged | the business pepo se yu eyes 3 plied to put “« "Fore Coote ee rogues have enough !” ‘ex- |'entitle him to a fat salary, his only object is to| 5- Their Poet isgood for nothing. I could ex- | been added te the “ Church of Christ” vi ~— : 
he might be allowed to speak the truth, as he | myself in the way of giving an_ opinion, Claimed the delighted Bignall. “ Three cheers for |'stay there as long as he can, and make the most of —— —— = = — last year. Now when I look at the causes ? "er ineenulty 
3 ig posing © should be asked ; nor was it long before the thing | « q,) : . : the situati: hile he has it, and sib] — on” lieve ve a sam) w change, and at its effects, I cannot believe th 
ajesty’ . 6 said th , at Hold, sir, interrupted Wilder, with he situation while he ⸗ no sensible per e 
king hes is —— Did you ye in: ee came to pass just as I had foreseen. “ Mister | decision to check his — — eel son can find it in his heart to blame him, for every | YU can do. great improvement has been made in the 


9 , 4 , | Nightingale,” says he ; for our Captain is a_gentle- ; ss : 4 ĩ ici i 
brought me this emerald ag ¥ "1 tation , “ on my life, our work is not so soon \ S. Eh bien, voici. ° 
treasu re ON xin you * oat et hee * e man, and never forgets behavior on deck, or | 7 think, inde ng ae ilent ;—but, — such: person is looking out for the next best place. society on this account ; and therefore I m 


when any of the ship's company are are at hand : - ¢ Well, success to them all ; we feel sorry that there | Sam Strickland is cunning, andeo is Tom Tyke, | clude that there ts something radically def 

wines — Sane ave “ Mister Nichti ale,” says he, * what do you emake Ss et to lift. [ea * re minutes, 3 * ae And S - 7* y, and WV. I don’t like ; ' 1, Let ama 
io 2 ’ os : 4. ‘ e is as bli: change itse Let us look for 

Firat to lant evith perfect sincerity. The king slow: think of thet rag hereaway at the north Ar thout from tha mon ia the bettoriee intderup pepe of, and witbel, some higher salaries, for we nd ind as their poet is merry, class of society from which converts 


t west ?” sayshe. “ Why, sir,” says I, boldly, for 
ed great displeasure while listening to his earlier | [> never backward in speaking, when ste 145 ; caunot make up our mind to rush into the melee |> J- F. is a curse quite equal to. Sergey. ono... v0c| ppmerous,- It ienat surely from the ma 
but when Ahmed related the story of | spoken to, s0, ‘ sl, “ caving your Hone a piraies wero sheerng a 7 ag ky A, * without a fairer prospect of suecess than any per- eae ened or philospbieal part of the commun 
i eir supe 


i * why, sai 
tal ith fervent — i 2 
the eme — ‘Sis le 2 nt | bette judgment, —which was all a filam, for he hig ieclty was, however, | cen con have ot nt ; another powerful induce- Our suiter to the muses has handed in the follow 


r s 

wisdom | was but a chicken to me in years and experience , : i : it is from among our domestic servants and 
—— aay age y » | soon and fearfully interrupted. A’ bright, eieid * | ing, by which we perceive that his ragged jerkin 

light. rr ef he — the king nem mone, | Dut then I never throw hot ashes to ward, of | flash penetrated through the dense vapour ‘which ment to us to hold our tongue is that we have nev: » 


ics (certainly a very useful and respectable gi 
66 gip 9? has been no defence against the tender emotions. 7 
tei chi 1 i desired that his | 22Y thing else that is warm—so, “ sir,” says I, “ it | still hung about them in a most ex inary. man- | °F been able to make up our mind which of the W. np of society) that great numbers have bees 
¢ i “ attend, and whenthes were all | 2 ™y advice to hand the three topsails and to stow | ner,and was followed by a crash from the Heavens, | two great guns to come out for—or in other words, |. — — —— 


cabled, he oral * the jib. | We are in no hurry—for the plain reason, | to which the simultaneous explosion missal from our service if he allow ities | 10 swell the abovementioned amount. 
. . f . e of i : i our ed such vanities 
—— — — os es Devgiter, © ‘ine that Guinea will be to-morrow just se Guinea | of artillery would have sounded feeble. fifty p eces | which is the least of the two evils. Mr. Adams, let us see what are the means used for 


« Call the people from their guns !” said Bignall, | #9 We are informed every day in the week, is total- to enter his fancy: but were mollified when he 
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is to-night. As for kee the ship steady in these 
— T have lone ents — —— —*F = —— squalls, we ping the naan ~ her—” 





















































































































version. Not sound and plain 
lead hunger and brought his face as evidence. questions 
c in those sup tones that are only more por- | ly unfit for the station which he has occupied with | ” ultra religious party disclaim and ¢ 
* You should have furl’d your mainsail too,” ex- ; a oe P TO A LADY. , human 
goodness are even greater than thy beauty. They | claimed a voice from behind. that was a a I ml — —— —— oy some ability for the last three years, and General a most powerful efforts of human reason, —— ⸗ 
————— i tony obey, matical, though a little less grum, than that of the | jn 1° — Jackson, we are told as often, “kicks the kiver Yon star that rises soft and bright, posed to what they in their frail judg: rk receive impc 
people when I’resign my power into thy hands, Te —— ing * led Wilder, startled more at the proximity and ap- | off” of every thing that stands in his’way. Mr. And sheds its ray on flower and tree ; true principles of Christianity. Their opiales of living natu 
being resolved to sock that repose which my de- Nightingale fierce! masifall bis latent Sue ex- Parad long me 2* ~_ words to which | Adams, is a diplomatist ; General Jackson, is asol- | ‘That marches in the van of night, set down as infallible, and build upon thél of these analys 
= y — —— As hn Ragga Fag cited by sd vude aad daring am tatervupGen. no ae hy ate Rp we 1 8 —3838 dier ; “ fighting is his trade, argument is mine ;” Ob ! that’s the star for you and me. ground work ; not reflecting that positions | the causes of th 
always ees ht that his wis- * — a ny dated left their batteries, like ath te retiring from the | thus they go on, and every vote that either party When cheeks that shame the dawn of day not be taken for granted, which as many — 
dom * — him .to a — the | white Sail from a rainbow.” returned Dick Fid, 2 ane Ss pg hy Re gets at a contested election, is marked down as one Are flushing in a night of Jane, wise men as themselves have seen good refi men. 
eet a eet now appears, Ihe Goes not | edging his short person stoutly towards his furious | furious scene in which they had just been sctors, | 20ch nearer the goal of all their hopes and all their | _ wall beneath its rising ray, deus. And they densunce these SutesGiaaE * 
eran hi Tf con wher } cope edversary, making his way through the crowd by | Many sprung to the well-known ropes, while oth. | Wishes. Nor wish to see the absent mooa. pious, who pretend to distrust what they sad sentiment, 
ing to keep him ts thy husband, do so, and give him | Which the important personage of the boatswain | ers, as they ascended into the cloud’ which til | . After writing the above, we found in an old |  Pechapeit isthe spot of rest be the true interpretation of the I— 
each as thou thinkest fit in the authority | 173" °tvother, anda man, yy — hung on the vessel, became lost to the eye in her Nantucket Inquirer, the following, and adopted it For those whose love was crossed below ; _| these premises, the effects of fear and terrer: unfounded spec 
Wire photoes knelt to kee her father’s hand, and » who would never advise his officer to | “SP Sfan I reef, or furl ?” demanded Wilder, stand- |Sorthwith as the conclusion to this, premising fiat | A%4'n that star may yot be blest the excited imaginations of the ignorant, @ os 
on ee te ee keep s0 much after-sailon a ship, when there was | ing with the trumpet at his lips, ready to iscue the | it contains in the space of two paragraphs, all that —— ———— weapons which they too successfully —2— —— 
Jouged Bx his dnuehters d oe thet of | tte likelihood of the wind taking her aback.” order. * — ~~ | we wanted to say, or could have said — With you, my lily, on my arm, And these effects are clearly shown in the and crisped his 
‘qual the task whieh he ap oad love Seouid In| feel the same affection for his gun that Long Tom |19§." 0 ee | ums, — — of mind, and the ridieulous and ruinous sed —— 
pose on me. If my’humble counsel is listened to Coffin did for his * — e lieutenant paused ; for he was not slow to| There is one particularity about this contest, that — —2 bigots and fanatics in religion have always my * onde 
- my father will continue to govern his J— harpoon. see that now, indeed, the veil wasabout tobe drawn | is really ludicrous. It must afford a subject of mer- And jealous cares would shrink aftr. ed. The permanent consequences of these’ a. The deg 
gratitude ahd vererati nce light .A gun was now discharged from theside next the from their real situation. The smoke, which had + riment to all disinterested lookers-on, to observe the As it must be a lovely spot als we have all , felleity of the pr 
and rule easy. As to Ahmed, I love and esteem | Still receding “ Dolphin.” The iron messenger | lain upon their. vesy doch, os Ghana pressed down | changeful effects which time and accident produce With brighter flowers than open here , meee nee Seennarey Sais vulgar creed d 
him : Me i cami sincere, and pious, and I deem | W25 8een bounding along the surface of the sea, | by the superincumbent weight of the atmosphere, | upon frail mortals. The singular brotherhoods— If there, with mine, should be ’ bodies of their subjects, and unfit them fer 
myself in having for my h & men fhipping lightly trom wave to wave, until it cast a | first began to stir ; was then seen eddying among | the queer agglutination of repugnant and repulsive y : * ties of life. They will desert every : speculations of 5 
sa peculincis tanored sad trotected heaven. What cloud of spray upon the very deck of their en- | the masts ; and, finally, whirled wildly away before | elements, formed out of this desperate contention, Would & afllict thee mach, my dear ? to follow after their t they have at 
<n dear father are rank or talents | my, asit boomed harmlessly past her hull. An- a powerful current of air. The view was, indeed, | would force one to conclude that politics as well as teachers, and to . is not an iso 
t religion and v ? are as other, and yet another, followed, without in any | now all before them. : erty will make a man acquainted with Ipzas. There is no supposition s0 common and | religion. Certainly it would be deing Gell = 
which bear gaudy blossoms, but nofruit”. | manner extracting signal or notice from the Rover. In place of the glorious sun, and that bright, blue Peafel ws. The dexterity with which ne in, so unfounded, as that ideas are necessary to the | service, for them fo be more faithful ia. every b 
The King was delighted ‘sith fs ‘s wis- | __“ How’s this !” exclaimed the disappointed Big- | canopy which had lain abeve them a short half- viduals manage to push themselves out of their sly | construction of paragraphs. Column after column their obligations to man. for 5 at he preys upon | 
dom © Your advice? he said, ‘ nall. ‘Has he a charm for his ship, that all our | hour before, the heavens were clothed in one im- | eddies into the broad stream of popularity, is truly | — : se Supposing for ai t from the 
feloved tami, Shall followed. I will continue | 880t sweep by him in rain! Master Fid, can you | mense black veil. The sea reflected the portentous | admirable. Who, in the days of Adams and Jefler. may be written and not an idea im the whole of it, | that moderation of conduct fs c ; 
to my kingdom, while you and Abmed shall | 40 nothing for the credit of honest people, and the | color, looking dark and angrily. The waves had.| son, ever dreamed of seeing the time, when the | and for an original thought, we have neither seen, | Principles of the Calvinistic religion 8 of disease ani 
me wit ceaeeea sda namsinatad |Soveniea | to times past che woud @ peak © fear | ening we x Pe apm ee tat 8, ond wen [mavens Wwe tes thenbiter opposed, should | heard, or possessed of such a thing this many a day. | st the present day, the moral influence @ Mmm” "0S? 
: a , as if a e power that come er jowl, - z ‘ . 
— — — to give them directionand greater force. ‘The flashes | reasons utterly J, in the support of one and | All the news of the week may be comprised in one | think, still doubtful. ‘The path polnted 
obtained him respect in the humblest re of | “Ay, ay,sir,” returned the accommodating Rich- | from the heavens were not in quick succession ; | the same. ? “Yet this is now done, in paragraph ; Congress, State Legislatures and City | followers is indeed a narrow one, and bé 
Iife, caused him to be loved and estee in the ard, who, in the sudden turns of his fortune, found but the few that did break upon the gloominess of | both the cases before us. The doctrine is, let us| Affairs. may be commented u picked to from it iss » he we 
stiten to whieh, be eran dlovenad. himself in au over a much-loved and long- | the scene came in majesty, and with dazzling bright- | coalesce and go snacks in the loaves and fishes ! : — pieces, | parte — — 
designs of Sittara were discovered, but her | Cherished . -* I christened the gun after ness. ‘they were accompanied by the terrific:| Finally, we recommend justice and decency to and the sores plastered up again, and an idea is not | will not, cannot say any thing for its eral wiv. 1 
was pardoned. She was left with a mere sub- | ‘Tess le, your Honor, for the same reason,that | thunder of * which it is scarcely. pro- | each of the warring powers. For, if we are to | Decessary ; for one paper patterns after another,and | There is but little charity manifested — te 
' a prey to disappointment ; for she continu- — do their own talking. Now, stand jon to the voice of One who made take the assertions of both as literally true there is | some great fountain head on each side, most proba- | the system, and its theory, however good kt # — agar 
9* ed to the last to for that splendor she had seen , my-lads, and let clattering Kate have a whis- | the universe is actually to the creatures | not an honest man, nor a statesman, nor a patriot | bi furnished the . “ 4 - uae beings. It is on! 
Seoploned by the chic sstroliptr a wiient the per ia the discourse.” of his hand. On every side, was the appearance of | in the whole republic. And, should we assent to |» matter in a summary way, and | is often far different from its practice. Ti that w. f 
saam + thereby affording a salutary lesson to. - coolly sight, while. Gerce and.dangerous struggle in the declaration, a considerable without a moment’s thought upon the subject ; ideas that in a free country like this, there have e can 
: J who admit en into their bosoms, and endeavor to . how deliberate! —ESE th with | The vessel of the Rover was —8 our whole population aré a set of scoun-7 and politics quarrelied when Major Noah hed | individuals who were desirous of ¢ or eatign, hie 
; attain their ends by unreasonable and unjustifiable own , and, with a y that was suffi- | a breeze, whi come and fitful} drels who deserve the halter. But we have no| cou to speak plainly whai ‘ ; ° a. 
if = cient] & mercenary ,sent what | from the cloud, with her sails reduced, and herpeo- | faith in the one nor in the other. We firmly be- | cong pou h nd, eat no Only himself, but | active power of a religious community in Gat then are tt 
ui he bola y pronounced to be «a thorough atraigh coolly, but actively, employed in repairing the | lieve that the great mass of American citizens are | CV¢'Y ther political writer had practised for a long | of the comparatively few members of the 4 2 What prop: 
iH InnesistisLETEMPTATION. Next morning on me 5 ee 23 —— sate a J——— peo ty megan ts energetic and virtuous, | time, viz : the doctrine that, “ alls fair in politics,” | makes more against the system than a 4 and what pe 
i: the Freach commenced firing at us; we were or- | succeeded, and then the torn. fragments, which of te & . free! tating » and confide in those who are | Other matters, though not managed so easily as pol- | unsupported assertions do for it. There 
F dered not to return it, but to go down to the 5 am wary booters. The head of the | best calculated to subserve their interests, and to | ;,: superiority 
ofthe river and le under covet; but, asin the St bad pesod through the msgs othe“ Da-| —— 
Bt ; ; oe ns - | con reeze ;,and, as : w | here we are willing to rest the whole matter. ° Wwe are not alone in the ad- | discussion on religious subjects, and there 1 
ots a our Rents, Gane cucrer a we would phin. effect on the vessel of the Rover was | the course taken by the Dolphin,” an attempt was * abi 
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made to gather her torn and nearly useless canvas 












anced in this, we publish the following letter re- | literary institutions in the United States @ 
~ | Instantaneous, and nearly magical. A long stripeof — r = * 
Se titan ohne. cream-colored canvas, which had been artfully ex- | to her yards. But preci inutes had been lost| ™ts=RtEs. It is an old saying that misery makes | ceived from a subscriber. 
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w professedly on a liberal plan, whose > 

ine with thirst, dnd the a ; j tended, from her stem to her stern, in a line with | in the smoky canopy, that might never be regained. | US acquainted with strange bedfellows ; so ‘situa- L—, January 2th 1828, | better grace the tribunal of the > What me 

by us. One of the men ‘situs enahines Sbe tom . | her guns, disappe ared as suddenly as a bird would | The sea changed he color frown a dark green to a| tions make us acquainted with strange pth Mess Editors Sirs * * as ai by external 

er, oF wishing to show his courage jumped hast shut its wings, leaving in its place a broad blood | glittering white ; and then the fury of the gust was | One of ours is to have our closet invaded by corres- | y,Y°U" Paper I Reeved the year past, and found seats of learning under 2 republican governs =a, tl coplogical 
— — * red bolt, hic! ristl with the o i e wa 7 33 corre >m * " 4 . ’ 

ap and ran down to the river, dilled * — nd | the ship. Atthe same time, an rhonda ofan oa eard * mye 2 — _ pe pan u rapidity; — — at, — wi verry Interresting, and have them awa Lt us loox for a moment at the subject foot, elot 





safe contrary ominous color, rose from her poop, and, fi i 
tion ; the enemy, meanwhil » sending their bullets ’ fe 3 Autt⸗ 
about his ears hail. Tha moment our gentle- darkly and fiercely for a moment, it became fix 





* ** grate care, I ‘ou to discontinue It for issi 
“Be lively, men!” shouted Bignall himself, in | one whose writings are popular with the public, | have turned the pile over, and think them 77 ots talent; cope — 
the exigency in which his vessel was placed; 















































. .’ | Second perrusal. vancing tc popularity with fearful strides. 7 stock, we 
our gent'c- | at the end of the gaff. Roll up the cloth ;_in with it all—leav happens to be in that part of the city when prin- sole | ~~ 
— — — — or a. “¢ Now I know him for the knave that he is!” to the squall "Fore George, Mr. Wilder, ‘but this ters most do congregate, he finds it very conven-| Now Bo * have indu sonia Lee é a ; — we been devoted fo et heen the es 
us all drink : but lo ot or gener —* + cried the excited Bignall ; ‘and see! he has thrown | wind is not playing with us ; cheer up the men to | ient to himself, to pop into our comfortable little : bor 2 ⸗ ang _peresh to | Sa, are daily made t thet Biipees, inteReetua! 
opening it, not to find any water in it, 2 bullet hav- | 27 hisfalse paint, and shows the well-known | their work ; speak to them cheerily, sir !” study, and scribble on one corner of the table, or if wae e letter but the supposition that he | It is an old saying, and » very true ene, thet! several variet 
see ietend the whee ei Le? lowed the ly side, from which he gets his name. Stand! “Furl away!” shouted Wilder. “Cut, if too * a 2 OF it'| would find nothing new in the paper for the next begins at home,and I see mo reasop why ¢ him over 
water to escape. At this adventure, al our Syne cane, my men! the pirate is getting earn- | late ; ae ae with —— teeth—down, energy he J —— ” —* twelve months? It is well for printers that the | the Pacific Ocean should be taken exe Means has 
nearly clove to our throats, we could not | “7, : : : every man of you, down—down ue Jour ives,all!” | chair itself. en in the mentioned place, it | world j . eres " . 
impulse : ; loud was still speaking, when a sheet ofbright| There was that in the voice nant | is worth the admission : — orld is not composed of such reſieotiag. to the poor and destitute of 
so hades back was hag cmt e Game glanced from out that streak of red which oe a is worth the fee to the circus, to see with the 


thinking 
which-sounded in the ears of his people like a su- ; men as heis. In case he 2oes pat borraw the country, It unfortunately happens thet 
sesvier sah - —* was so well adapted to work upon the rstitious mnatural cry. He had so recently witnessed what an important air he selects our best goose : * — Fa * ecg ‘ 
Tocconll times—{Viclecitulesof a Seman Saiaien | awe of the — — wes — talamity similar to that which again’ threatened | quill, (best, because itis the cleanest,) nibs it tohis | De” °F we will almost promise it. gratis | carding to the tenets of the supparters of 
Dep. Amongst the legal formule of Mar- | mouthed piece of artillery. The startling ch 


him, that perhaps his feelings lent a secret horror purpose, and squares the sheet before him. “ See the next, as some compensation for the time spent ; themselves the beneficial results of 
ep t to the tones. A score of forms was seen descend- 
le in the seventh century, we find | from inattention and rence, to this act of i i 
of a divorce :—The husband and 


* in penning the abov mental . 

ing y, through an atmosphere that appeared what a grace is seated on his brow,” as the leit — — ————— — — For they have 
and ‘ sensible to the touch. Nor was their escape,which | hand wanders leisurely through: the frizzled hair ’ ; contained in it, | allow there is some hope J the 
wife, M. and N. that discord troubles their | the boldest heart on board the King’s cruiser. The | might be likened to the stooping of birds that dart | and the drawi r fthee . ' these, who withaut say means of 
marriage, and that charity does not reign in their | momentary interval of suspense was passed in un- | j arnestly pressed. Stripped of wing togethe ye brows, asthe} AxusEMENts. Ourcountry visiters have the up to the light of natu: Bat, say 
union, —— a ae ne eh a changed attitudes and looks of deep attention ; and all to rigging, and siready omen 5 wader numer- Sa idee tere slop nate for an idea. Six | choice of many ways to render a long evening a- | once refuse the Joctrines of C 
‘ regret, in order. mai rushing ous wou over! s yielded | lines are written when a new subject flashes upon F profiered 

either retire to 2 monastery, ‘or re-marry at to the mighty force of the squall, tumbline greeable. The theatres are doing uecommonly | they are lost forever. Wes what is 
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t the scribbler’s mind, and he begins again at the | well, and the ion is ani J 
i cession towards the hull, until nothing stood but the ° opposition is animated. Last week a | the light of nature } If it isact the state is © 
or if, on of the fine of | groans, and su the tearing of riven three firmer, but shorn and 1 1 other end of the sheet ; the work goes bravely on, | different translation of the same : 
a pollen Here opposing pain of the Sod tho bigh a Seat rapen bose three “2 x —— Sey Sate, oer Seep tine — 2 perm mn play was performed | uncivilized man is found, arguing about it 





at each house, and it was so performed at the Bos- idle verbi:ge, And it is to these men te fe 
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and thet not in 
mainer, and it neglected they 

body and soul forever, and thus 

ance of safety which they are supposed 
“tod ig cut Off. It is well that here at least 
« vox populi, vox Dei” does not hold 
[would not be understood to object to the 
of the whole world to the of 

, but I deny that the present mis- 
tendseven in a degree to promote 

4, No permanent good, no lasting effect- 
ns can be expected where hundreds 
barbarians are baptised to they know 
pelief, and the principles of which they 
jason as their instruetors are removed from 


two generations 
forgotten in 
Idlands, which were the fields of their la- 


Ocean, in the course of 


of the present 
that its effects 


2s the inefficacy and inutility 
system, it may be shown 

slutely injurious to the country. One hun- 
and twenty-six thousand dollars were lately 
sribed in a few days at New-York in favor of 


missions. Here is a vast ameuntof proper- | j 


ren from the general wealth of the nation to 
pended on an object of no permanent utility, 


greats of lands to the clergy, and it is to 

that the day may soon come when our 

will perceive the necessity of restrain- 

iby law the extravagant grants which have no 

efect than to impoverish the nation at large. 
MOMUS. 


ce of * Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, 
the Natural History of Man, delivered at the 
College of Surgeons, by W.Lawrence,F.R.S., 
engravings;”—by a correspondent. We have 
od the signature, but the author will observe 
we have a regular contributor under the signa- 
he had adopted. . 
» study of our own species is so full of curious 
yseful information, that we can hardly account 
having been so generally neglected. We 
cribed and analyzed every known mineral, 
egerly search for new ones. We dissect with 
every specimen of the animal kingdom, and 
its living habite. The plants of every clime 
fgured and preserved—and almost every bug 
worm is complimented with a costly portrait 
alearned biography. The New Hollander is 
known than his own Ornithorinque and Kan- 
and the Orang-Utang excites more of our cu- 
y than his human countryman, for whom are 
claimed the privileges of reason and a 
Indeed every class of enquirers into nature 
be said to know more of all the other speci- 
of her ingenuity than of man, her “ last best 
* 





not however so much the want of materials 


arrangement and discrimination which has} Our community are chargeable with this fault, 
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nevolent experimemteere tobe made. They may | they remained unknown, they would, at least, be 
trace in the physical and moral peculiarities of sav- divested of their worst feature—s baneful example. 
age tribef, the principal causes which have in one | Young men and children would not grow up, with 
case unexpectedly defeated, and in another, asun- | the constant presence of honorable sinners, who 
expectedly advanced their plan of amelioration. laugh at virtue,and perpetuate depravity and shame 

The physician who has studied only the habitudes by precept and practice, gilded with good opinion, 
and diseases ot civilized man, will find here a field | and adorned with public rewards. The rising gen- 
of research every way worthy his cultivation. The eration would see and hear less of iniquity. Some 
savage state affords abundant and varied examples | might stray into error, but they would be solitary 
of the exposure of the human system to the influ- | wanderers. Pretensions to virtue would be fash- 
ences of atmosphere, aliment, locality, and the ionable from necessity. Good morals and good or- 
hardier modes of life, scarcely modified in their | der, piety and peace would reign in the land, and 
action by the resources of art. If but a single innocence would no longer seem a 
pathological fact results from his labors they will be | fable. 
fully requited. 


m 
Cc. 

Mar. B.—I am of the opinion of the old fellow, 
to the appearance of this edition of | but I know not who he was, that believed language 
Mr. Lawrence’s Lectures, the American public to be given to conceal our thoughts. The remark 
possessed no good work on the subject. The writ- | :, ¢.o4ed in nature and truth. The negro slave 
ings of Blumenbach and Comper, and the recent | (why is as unsophisticated, and as near to nature as 
a man can be), invariably replies “ what ! massa!”’ 
to the question of his lord, whether he understands 
it or not, and merely to gain time to frame the most 
polite reply ; that is, to throw concealment over his 
thoughts. 





dent. The books of White and Pritchard are rare 
and unfortunately not of the best quality ; so that 
the reprint of these lectures may be considered as 


filling a void in our natural history department. Love (as I gather from books) is the deepest and 

Mr. L. has conducted the various discussions in- | . 16+ tragic passion that can afflict human nature ; 
cident to his subject on the principles of sound | i4, language is the very languege of nature, and 
physiological reasoning, regardless (as every en- | i¢ shounds in riddles, metaphor, and allegory. It is 
quirer for truth should be) of the consequences to | therefore the intention of nature that we should 
which they may Izad. Illustrations and details are conceal our thoughts, and such also is the practice 


y selected, and as copious as could have | of the wise ; and I myself in this letter am doing 
been expected in the compact of asingle volume. | what I recommend to others. In fact, I defy you 


The moderate size and price of the book place it | tell what I would be at. 


* 
2 


a Quaker family that enjoys an especial pleasure in 
setting good fare before a traveller, and bidding him 
fall to. 

At Wheeling I entered alittle steam-boat, which 
held my skiff in tow, and descended fourteen miles 
to Grave Creek, where I lodged like a muleteer in 
the Pyrenees, at the well known and less esteemed 
inn of Mrs. Cockayne ; where, while the forest has 
a tree, I will never lodge again. 

In the vicinity of Grave Creek are several of 
those mounds that are so common in the great west- 
ern valley. The largest, which is called the Big 
Grave, is something less than Fort Hill ; that is, I 


SS ms 


Qn the 15th, Rev. Jones Walker, of Charics- 
town, was appointed to preach the election ser- 


mon. 

Ou the 16th an order was submitted providing for 
a tax of $75,000 upon the polls, &c. of inhabitants 
of this commvnawealth. The order will be consid- 
ered on Tuesday next. 





TWENTIETH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 

In the Senate on the 7th inst. nothing import- 
ant was done. ’ 

On the 8th the Senate did not sit. 

On the 9th, a bill was introduced for the relief of 
Mrs. Decatur, and some time was spent in Execu- 


On the 10th, Col. Johnson’s bill for abolishing im- 


encircled it at one hundred and ten strides, and as | tled 


my dividers are long I give four feet to the stride, 
which makes the circumference four hundred and 
forty feet. The height is about eighty feet, (per- 
haps more) and large trees are upon the side and 
summit. On the top is a little hollow, like a bow! ; 
or rather precisely like the little crater of one of the 
thousand diminutive and extinct volcanoes that I 
have seen in Mexico ; and which, in the course of 
my travels, I will deacribe. 

On the following day (at night) I was pulling the 
leg from a chicken at McFarlane’s, in Marietta. 
The Muskingum comes in at a rapid rate over a 
bed of pebbles, The waters are not deep, but they 
are very clear, I knew the two fathers of Mari- 
etta, (though when I was last there they were 
gathered to their own fathers,) Rufus Putnam and 
Return Jonathan Meigs. Yankees, as you would 
know from their names. The General was delight- 


ed with a listener, and I pleased him. Return | the last 


Jonathan-bad a flock of Merinos grazing about the 


’ | umontelaged fain, and I tasted his mutton. I march- 


ly if you like a book in any of the learned pro- 
fessions, 





cut down, or uprooted, and it will find nourish- 
ment enough to spread, and will cast abroad, like 
the Upas, its pestilential inflaences. The moral 
duty of individuals, however well it may be under- 
stood, is always more or less neglected, except it is 
guarded by some exterior, restraining force ; and 
what the civil law cannot touch, in a thousand in- 
stances, can only be corrected by the strength of 
public and social scorn. Itis therefore the duty of 
the community to reprobate vice, and to cast out 
from its privileges and pleasures, every man, who | «. a,.hes up” the Cataract; this is well enough, 
* known to practise it. It isnot meant, nor is it de- though dashing generally goes with down. 
sirable, that for a first fault, any one should be | When the dinner is good, who. would criticise 
branded as a sinner ; buthe whohas fallen once, the bill of fare ; and when the play is good, why 
may fall often, till he = never rise, and he should grumble at the play bill? I don’t grumble, (as I 
have such a horrid view of the consequences | 11.64 to tell my grandmother, when I did) I only 
placed before him, that he will guard his steps,with illustrate my proposition concerning language, by 
° . 9 
tenfold vigilance. It is only when the first plunge | .uch authority as is at hand ; and I confirm it, by 
into dissipation is unreproved by friends, end un- own obscurity of illustration —— 
noticed by others, that a young man goes on prac- | 7 y — 
tising till he sinks into the flood, and is lost to the TRAVELS OF A TIN PEDLAR. No. IX. 
world and himself. Itis only when a manis well| Szrx,—I drew my last letter to a reluctant close at 
received among the people ofhis class, so long as he | Pittsburgh, which is otherwise called Pitt. Here 
keeps one degree above a common drunkard, that | I remained a week, turning my beast into a field of 
he indulges in all allowed dissipation, and soon finds | clover, and living in a correspondent manner my- 
himself irresistibly drawn to the worst. It is only | self; that is, I pastured at Darlington’s at three 
when wealth, person and manners are sufficient | Massachusetts shillings per diem. I looked into 
passports to favor with men, and admiration with | the paper mills, cotton factories, glass houses, brew- 
women, that thousands of young men continue a | eries, and forges. Manufactures flourish at Pitt. 
course of visiting at haunts of vice and ruin, to | I write this on occidental paper ; near me stands a 
game, drink and waste their health and talents, and | bottle of domestic porter, which I am about to drink 
end in becoming subjects for a prison, or a work- | from a western tumbler; and in the morning I 
house. shaved, and well, with a Pittsburgh razor. 
The city is surrounded by hills nearly as high a3 


good enough, but the bill was better. It is as figur- 
ative as an eastern tale, as it should be to an Orien- 
tal play. It thus prepares us to expect a splendid 
battle field, (which is a good scene) “ the blue 
cold light of the moon glitters on the cannon,” 
while “ the mouldering ruins are burning at a 
distance.” I make no objection to the spelling ; it 
is well to be on the safe side, and “ Magnifficent 
Pallace” has letters cnough, and tospare. Zamine 





this department of knowledge in the back | in excess. It is notorious, that boys of respectable | those in Milton. One of them I ascended, and a- 

i, for our numerous books of travels among | families, indulged too liberally with the means of | mused and fatigued myself for an hour by rolling 
heir exaggerations and falsehoods, have furnish- | ryin, are known to be given to the worst practices, | down stones that fell like a thunderbolt into thé 
multitude of curious and well-ascertained facts. | and yet are entertained by society, which claims to | Monongahela. There isa neat bridge over this 


arative anatomy and naturel history ere. 
— — 
but ve ren- 
ee L Tst te hattefentatads, 
to them the general student must look for all the 
which their pursuits are capable of throwing 
this subject. 

great questions of unity or diversity of spe- 
in the human family, and of unity or diversity 
ek receive important illustration from all the 
yas of living nature. Itis only from a know- 
of these analysis that we can hope to under- 
the causes of those peculiarities of color, phy- 
momy, stature, &c. so remarkable in the differ- 
tacesof men. Still these interesting problems, 
quiz recently, have been left to the lovers of 
ty sad sentiment, and most of the doctrines, cur- 
in the world, on these subjects are derived from 

Hr unfounded speculations. 
How common is the notion that the negro, but 
the trepical sun which hascharred or turned his 
and crisped his hair, might have been as fair 
ourselves; yet this same sun has spared the 
olored and smooth-haired tribes of tropical 
fica. The degeneracy of civilized man and 
felicity of the primitive condition are articles of 
vulgar creed derived from the same source, 
speculations of men no way qualified for the 
ject they have attempted. 2 
Man is not an isolated object of study. He has 
\fa.every being around him. As an ani- 
i, he preys upon his weaker neighbors, or draws 
from the vegetable world. He is the 
of disease and death, the slave of his propen- 
and the sport of the elements. As a rational 
he has his fellow reasoners among the brutes, 
draws lessons of fidelity and social duty from 
example. He is neither an embryo god, a 
angel, nor an incarnate devil, nor a miniature 
the universe, as by turns he has been called, but 
ely an individual of the great family of organiz- 
beings. It is only by contemplating him in this 
we can form just conceptions of his na- 
oresign him his true place in the scale of 


1 What then are-the relations of man to other ari- 


is? What properties has he in common with 
’m, and what peculiar to himself? Is his intel- 
superiority only the fuller display of those 
ngs of reason discoverable in the lower ani- 

or is he gifted with a principle of thought too 

od and heavenly to reside in their coarse organ- 


* * ? What modifications are wrought upon his 


by external influences, as climate, eleva- 


Hon, a4 geological structure of the region he may 


BX 


—— 


mbit, foot, clothing, and occupations? If we 


® 2 single species and the progeny of 
wate sock, we are curious to enquire what may 
eon the causesof those remarkable differ- 

pee, intellectual and physical, which characterize 

» several varieties? What causes may have 
ee him over the whole face of the earth ? By 
means has he accomplished these difficult 

X e different tribes, what are 
tale we airancement in civilization, science, 
* —— comparative capa- 
enquiries, by the help of mod- 

natural history have been found 
more accurate solutions than mere 
have hitherto been able to fur- 
of liberal knowledge will find in 
a Kew gratification, and the friend 
Delorean cement may derive from them some 
of the materials on which their be- 


2R2* 
Theme, 


thewe enguiries 


the science of | 3: 


ure, with as much show of kindly interest-and | river, end a neater on the Allegheny. The Ohio 
polite attention as any other persons. Indeed many | has no bridges in its whole course, though there 
such are found to be rulers of manners and fashions, | are places where they may be, or have been erect- 
general gallants for innocent beauty, when they | ed. Yet the sudden swell of the river is dangerous, 
are surrendering their time and powers to brutal | and I have known the water to rise inone night 
and debasing habits ; and have become 0 contami- | higher than I dare to tell. 
nated with immoral association, as to be unfit to| The Armory is a splendid edifice three miles up 
breathe the same air with mothers and daughters, | the Alleghany. I remember it well ; fora puff of 
and too polluted to be endurable any where. wind carried my straw hat within reach of a bear 
Many men among us have grown grey in open | which was chained to a tree, and Bruin left not one 
profligacy, which was not even decently concealed ; | straw upon another. — 
they have been drunk at home and abroad, and| The Market is well supplied. Among the game 
have been associated in private and public, with | I saw venison, wild turkies and ducks, opposums, 
courtezans and gamesters ; and though the whisper | raccoons, (called ’coons) grey and black squirrels, 
of private scandal has gone round, yet they have | and pigeons. The fish are cat-fish, snapping tur- 
enjoyed honor and distinction among men, were | tle, andeel. If you know the fish called pout in 
loaded with civil offices; have been envied as the | New-England, you have an idea of a cat-fish as to 
life of high circles of ladies, who strove for their at- | shape ; yet prepare to be astenished when I assev- 
tentions ; and have gone down to the grave, cover- | erate that I have seen one of the weight of seventy 
ered, over their rottenness, with the silvery tinsel | pounds. The terrapins afford a fair bite, but the 
of praise ; while underneath the false adulation of | cat-fish and eels are half mud. I prefer an alligator 
old acquaintances, there could be scen a curbing of | towards the tail. . 
derision, as past truths were remembered. That| I am no longer a tin-pedlar. I purchased a skiff 
such men have talents is sometimes true, but that | with an awning for five dollars, armed it with a 
those powers which are dcebased by immorality | musket, victualled it with a peck of potatoes, a leg 
ought to be trusted or honored, is never true. Is | of bacon, and a jug of whiskey, and committed my- 
he, who would carry, if he could, contamination | selfto Providence and the current of the Ohio. 
into families, who would set at nought the dearest | The waters were high, and the current therefore 
interests of society, before his lawless desires, who | carried me down at the rate of forty miles a day. 
gives himself up to debauchery—is he a fit man to | The banks are covered with the most venerable 
be aruler over the people, or to be set over the | trees, the river crooked, and the pretty islands and 
morals of others, tocorrect and punish their abuses? | Constantly shifting scenes make the Ohio a charm- 
Are such men fit to hold high offices in the com- | ing river. 
munity—to legislate and administer justice? Itis| On the second day I hauled ashore at Steuhen- 
an insult to civilized man to suppose such a truth ; | ville, a very neat town in Ohio. I was in want of 
and yet of our moral people—a race that is more | necessaries, that is to say the jug of whiskey stood 
proud of its elevated purity, than of any thing else, | in need of replenishing. There is a hotel upon a 
it is true in its worst features. The strict integrity | large plain, which seemed to be well administered, 
of our Puritan fathers must have wholly departed, | and had a reading room of thirty papers. The peo- 
or we could not endure, for an instant, to raise up | ple seem gregarious, standing together in little 
idols of rottenness to which ourselves must falldown | groups, that is, herds of eight or ten. There is a 
and worship. * - lamp post in the market that seemed to be the Ex- 
All such habits and men as are inconsistent with | change. Among other queer notifications there 
a state of pure society, should be excluded from it. | posted up, was a warning to a military company, 
Mé tardy reach of law’ should’ not be waited for ; | beginning with “ Heads up,” but wherefore, Sir, I 
but a sense of public insult should rouse the ven- | know not. 
geance of public scorn. No matter what may be | Mr. Wright, whom you know et the Capitol, is 
a man’s possessions or pretensions, if he lacks a due | among my acquaintance ; that is to say, he was 
regard for his duty to God and man he should be | pointed out to me in the street, and he lives in my 
hated by the latter, as he is by the former ; and a | remembrance as a keen looking little man in spec-- 
sincere repentance—that repentance which works | tacles. 
reformation should alone restore him to the favor of | I shoved off into the stream, and descended eigh- 
either. He should meet a withering blightinevery | teen miles to Wheeling, in Virginia. It is a town 
eye, and be left to mingle with brutes, or with his | larger than Worcester, and as busy as an ant hill. 
still less worthy companions. All the trade and travel of the western country 
That we have stated what should be done, is | passes through Wheeling. Opposite the town isa 
true, but it is equally so, that it will not be done ; | large and fertile island famed for excellent melons ; 
and indeed there seem to be some obstacles to its | over thisisland I saw on my arrival a magnificent 
execution, Who shall throw the first stone,may be | rainbow, apparently resting on each bank of the 
asked by an objector to such a courss, Let | river. 
— he | Leame to an anchor (that is, I tied my cable of 
can, and a determination to exert himself in a good | the bark of an elm, around a rock,) in front of 
case, It is every such person's duty to join hands | Symmes’s Hotel, which is good enough to deserve 
with his brother, and urge onward ip perfection, | moderate praise, 
He should guard himself and truth from violence | I walked about the place a dozen times, looking 
by the wickedness of others, and no way is so effect- | into every place I entered without the fear of getting 
ual as to shun all its approaches, Will there nat be my nose betwen finger and thumb, for I had no de- 
hypocrites, it may be asked again, Surely there are | sire todraw my breath throvgh another man’s fin- 
and will continue to be men in the world who seem | gers. 
better than they are ; but concealed vice is not a / The best — *— —— in —* ef 
ublic outrage, though it may be 2 public wrong ; | fessions, are Yankees ; let irginians take it as 
— men to suppress wrongs | they will. There are extensive hop yards in the 
of which they are ignorant. Profligate men might | vicinity, owned by gentlemen from New-Hamp- 
conceal their vileness, and the intoxicating draught | shire, whe take satisfaction in befriending a man 
wight only be quafied in seclusion ; but 20 tang 09 | whe hes been upon the White Hills ; and there is 


? 


ed over'the Indian remains in the rear of the town. | foll 


There is a wall of earth (which, a thousand years 
ago, must have been high) enclosing a space as 


large as the Common in Boston, and in the centre | te 


of it is a raised space of several acres, and jt was not 


prisonment for debt, was debated but nothing sct- 
On the 11th inst. a bill for 


inting 60,000 copies 
of the military tactics ge The fill for abolish- 
ing imprisonment for debt was continued in debate 
but postponed 


In the House or Representatives, on the 
th inst. the debate was continued on the bill for 
the relief of Marigny D’ Auterive, as mentioned last 
week. 

On wy baw Mr. pote — Ns 22 
tion for one vacant panne ro- 
———— icture of the battle of New Orleans; 
several amendments were proposed, and the _reso- 
lution was debated at much —— the House 
— without coming to a 

the 9th, the debate on the same was contin- 
ay: and oe resolution was finally rejected, ayes 

On the 10th, the bill for the relief of Marigny 
D’Aurive, was continued in debate in committee of 
—— they reported progress and had 

to si! ; 

On the 11th inst. the same debate was continued. 
A resolution was introduced calling for information 
on the subject of the court martial at Mobile, during 

war. 
Ew 
“Honork 16 THE suBsECT OF mY Story.” 
We have to record of 
»e 
sued toa 
a 
relled lately —5* 
—— 


vo young men, . 

store in mace Laney 
females, following in- 
pea-nut 


raised ina hurry. How these things could be made * 


without shovels and wheelbarrows is hard to tell. 
If the Indians had wheelbarrows they were no 
savages, and must have left remains less rude than 
a mound ef earth ; which is the first monument it 
would oceur to a mere savage toerect. Like Bru- 


tus, I pause for a reply ; and salute you with re- | im 


spect. J.F. 


LETTER FROM AN OLD DOG TO HIS MASTER. 

For fifteen years I have been your servant and 
friend, and my friendship has grown while my 
power to serve has decayed. I need not recall to 
your mind those happy times when we gambolled 

in the fields together, when I dug the woodchuck 
from his hole, and when, having attended you 
cheerfully, during the day, I guarded you faithfully 
at night, I discover in you, Sir, no lack of regard, 
or forgetfulness of “‘ auld lang syne” as you sayin 
your song which I lately howled to the moon ; but 
in the kitchen I am supplanted by a younger and 
more complaisant dog, who, however, will scam- 
per away when I but growl at him. He is a Span- 
iel and gets many a good bite, for flattery and lies, 
while old Towser can hardly obtain a bone, for tell- 
ing, that is, barking the truth. 

Then he has all the trick that can win favor; 
(alas ! my own education was sadly peglected,) he 
will sit upon his hams and hold up his paws in sup- 
plication for a morsel ; which I will starve, before 
I willdo. One of his manceuvres however, I es- 
sayed, that is to suffer a tempting bit to lay upon 





my snout while the cook counted. ten, (which is | } 


as high as she can count,) and then throw it up and 
catch it as it fell ; but no sooner was the meat upon 
my nose than I siezed it with a snap, that damaged 
the fingers of my instructor. 

Im the kitchen, more things are said and done 
than are known in the parlor, but I am true as 
steel,. and will not inform against the other domes- 
tics. ‘I will only say, that the time which has 
made you a young gentleman, has turned me into 
an old dog, who in your service has worn down his 
teeth ; shall he have any thing but bones to ex- 
ercise the stumps upon? Or when he gets a sa- 
voury slice, must he eat it in the fear of poison, 
for the ‘cook has predicted that his end is near. 


T. 


Conanress. Some resolutions lately offered in 
the House of Representatives, may shew the man- 
ner, in which an original proposition is altered, 
and said to be amended. Mr. Hamilton offered a 
resolution that a vacant pannel should be filled with 
a painting of the battle of New Orleans. Another 
member proposed by way of amendment, that on 
all the vacant pannels should be painted the battles 
of Bunker Hill, Monmouth, Princeton, Bridgewa- 
ter, and the Assault of Quebec. A third member 
would have a similar commemoration of naval vic- 
tories ; and a fourth, who is Mr. Kremer, with 


his delicate irony, proposed to have a picture of the 
Hartford Convention. 





Prriopicaus—Births, or about to be born,— | *ed 14 


“ The Bower of Taste” by Mrs. K. A. Ware; 
“The Ladies Magazine” by Mrs. S. J. Hale; 
“ The Literary Gazette” by Mr. J. W. Miller. 

Deaths—The “ Boston Spectator” and “ The 
Lyceum.” 





Boston Turatre. On Monday evening Mrs. 
Sloman played Belvidera, to a very thin house. It 
is useless to praise her, for her merits are appreci- 
ated by the quality, though not by the quantity of 
the audiences she has drawn. Mr. Keene is a de- 
lightful singer, and an old favorite. 

On Tuesday evening, The Battle of Navarino 
was played for the first and probably the last time. 
It was what in theatrical jargon is called the great- 
est gag we have ever seen upon the stage ; it has 
neither beginning nor end, and the whole plot was 
blown up when Mr. Finn’s pistol missed fire. 

On Wednesday evening, Jane Shore by Mrs. 
‘ Slomam, and the Poor » Patrick, Mr. Keene. 
. Last evening, A Cure for the Heart Ache, and 
Lodoiska, for the benefit of Mr. Walton ; the house 
was well filled. 











CITY AFFAIRS. 

On Monday evening, 14th inst. the accounts of 
the overseers of the poor were read. Samuel D. 
Harris, Esq. was re-elected chiefengineer. Sever- 
al communications were received and referred, 
‘and the standing committees appointed. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


In the Seware on the 10th nothing was done. 

On the llth, the committee on the subject re- 
ported that it was inexpedient at this time to do any 

ing further in re to the Massachusetts Claim. 

the 12th, a remonstance was received 
bridge to Charlestown. - 
the 14th nothing done. , 
the 15th, several reports of committees were 
and several private bills were acted upon. 
pi. —* 16th the — on eae - 
consider the expedien supplying the 
biie schools of this — — with Mr. 
Bprague’s Address before the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance, in May last. 

In the Housz or REPRESENTATIVES, on the 
10th and 11th, the resolutiqns approving the Wool- 
len bill were debated and settled by yeas and nay 
150 to $4. The 


that it was inexpedient to re the law relating 
to the sale of lottery ae * 
On the 12th and 14th, several resolutions and or- 


tke olucton ote oda ot Bt 


committee on that su set reported | 


atall events, e in 
mention will curdie the li 
ty ; for, as a poetic corresponde 
er, says— 
** Ourtheatres are pea-nut shops’’— 
we, therefore, with due deference to the partics 
mplicated, will suppose them simple huckster 
girls, honorable and reputable subjects for a quar- 
rel between professed gentlemen. However, 
‘¢ Great streams from little fountains flow,”” 
Great things from little pea-nuts grow— 
a challenge was sent, and the Sth of January ap- 
pointed for the fatal rencountre. Seconds were of 
course appointed who, fortunately, were men of 
sense, and eapable of discriminating between a 
due sense of propriety and conduct for which the 
principals should have been well breeched, and 
sent to their usual avocations. The ferriages paid 
over the Hoboken terry, from whence, for econo- 
my’s sake, they footed it tothe “ immortal field of 
honor.” The ground was taken, and blank cart- 
ridges secretly substituted by the judicious seconds; 
, asthe “ fatal spring of all their woes,” a pea- 
nut was; introduced into each barrel in lieu of balls. 
The I ye ~ were chosen, stations selected, and the 
signal given. Honor, immortal honor, called them 
on; when, lo! one of the combatant’s pea-nuts 
took effect, and winged by fate and gunpowder, 
struck his — on the very fount of feeling— 
the seat of honor. Smarting with the wound, 
which, by some instinct of the weapon, struck the 
very spot where ehildren are wont to receive cas- 
tigation, areconciliation was effected, and the par- 
— —22 home, ery ime all anguish fits of 
as good friends-as ever. ! trump- 
lok! Moses! As Rees would say, “ this fs 
too much.”—[{N. Y. Enquirer.] 


A melancholy spectacle was witnessed in the 
streets of Cheraw, S. C. lately. Nothing more nor 
ess than a man driving a wagon, loaded with four 
coffins, containing the dead bodies of his two wives 
and two children. His last wife had died within a 
day or. two, and having determined on burying her 
in North Carolina, about forty miles distant, he had 
disintered the body of his former wife, who had 
been dead about jour years, together with those of 
his two — — time * yr ee * was 
transporti m toa new place sepulture.— 
[New York Gazette” oupung 


A son of Mr. Chandler Humphreys of North 
Bridgewater, three years of age, on tlie we by 
one erkins, a resident in the family, sup- 
posed to be —— The murderer finding the 

ized an axe and instantly despatched 
ingoting three blows with the weap- 
Dr. Nancrede, the vaccine ph 


ian, of Phila- 
delphia, vaccinated 1724, during “last 


e last year. 


Masonit Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WBER. 
Amicable Lodge, Cambridge, Monday. 
Urbanity, ket, @ 
mraz in the East, New-Bedford, 

Nantucket, ebosee Deoeasber 
7, Saaz 


7 
Oficers of Usbanity 
R. W. Samuel B. Tuck, Master. 
W., Isaac Hinckley, 8. W. 

y. Edward 3. w. 
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; Mr, Ebe to Mies 
ln Squam, (Cope Ana) Mr. Chartes Wi 
Rhoda 3 . Leonard Welen to Miss 
In Lowell, Mr. Matthias Parkburst to Miss Elisa Am 
hi My. Chaftes: Whiten to Bhs Iiuy B. * 
in Kingston , Mr. WMiam M. Jackson, of Plymouth. 
Miss Sylvia Brewster. 7 
In Norton, Mass. Mr.Wiitiam Neweomd to Mie Almira 
In Taunton, Mr. Caleb Leach to Bites Easbeth Lia- 


in. 

In New- Mr. L. Wileon to Miss Jane 
Booth ; Me Gene Ww. —— Mise Caroline 

In , Sir. James H. Clark to Miss Harriet 
o*Tn Nantacket, Mr.Reuben Fitch to Miss Phol- Winslow. 
nae . Mr. Samuel Thomas to Miss Nesey 

untington. 


In Providence, Mr. Charlies J. to Miss Matiids 
5, Wakeman ar Altved Beown ‘to Mise Masiidn ®. Bo 


In Bristol, Mr. Joseph J. Bowler to Miss Allee Munro. 

In Newport, R. I. Mr. Franeis Baker, of Swanzey, to 
Mrs. Eliza G. Tewell. 

fo Seen, R.1. Mr. Wiliam Green, of Bosten, to 
Mis: A. Nichols. 
In New-Haven, Mr. Nossie E. Candee to Miss Garab 
Maria Fowler. 





an) 
BOSTON THEATRE. 


LAST NIGHT OF MRS. SLOMAN’S ENGAGEMENP 
HIS EVENING, FRIDAY, Jenuacy 18, wit be 
T vented the admirod Play, called THE GAMESTER | 
Mrs. Beverly, Mra. Sloman. The wholeto conclude with 
the Musical Farce of PAUL AND VIRGINIA; Paul, Me. 
ene. 


— 


SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE BE FORGOT ? 
R. KEENE respectfully * announce to bie 
friends and the public his Benefit will take 
Jace at the Federat-streot Theatre on MONDAY EVE- 
ING, 23d —— segs > hopes that his selections 
will meet their app jon. He will, on this 
sing a Ballad written expressly for him by a gentleman 
New-York on the lamented death of Thomas A. 
—— by himself.) Thho Box book is now epen. 
lan. 18. 


VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM. 

ue most valuable remedy discovered for all diseases ef 

athe Lungs. This oe has ose a the wost 
ex i suctess, consum pt asthma, 
spittio of blood, heoping cough, and pulmonary affections af 
every kind. The best evidence in its favor aries from the 
universal satisfaction it has given to those whu have weed it; 
the very high celebrity it has rapidly ac yuired, and the face 
that it is frequently prescribed hy physicians of eminence. le 
is a very agrecable he liciue, and its ion is speedy aad 
effectual. 

From the numerous certificates contained on the bill cf B- 
rections, the following are offered fer the eunsiderativn of 
those who are unacquainted with the medicine. 


Certificate of Abiezer Alger, Jr. of West Bridgewater Me 

Having — scized willis very 2 wold teh was ate 

tended with a bad cough, and spitting of bluod, I was 

by omy ofs ——— uske — of the V 

etable Pulmonary Balsam : was complete 

we of two buitloe. ADIEZER ALOR, 28. 
Certificate of Leonard Steddard. 

To the Public.—Having been seized in the winter of 19898 
with the prevailing Influenza, I continued, for the space o€ 
two years, to be trouhled with abed cough, great difficulty of 
breathing, oceasiunal pain in the side, great debility attended 
with bad digestion the expcetoration of much thick mut 
ter. I consulted three distinguished physicians, and made 
use of Anderson’s Cough Drops, the Indian Specific, and uther 
celebrated remedies, without relief. About the 6:st of Apri 
* obtained a hotilo uf the Vegetable Polmonery Babe 

e hk fetel 
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Those of our readers who are fond of that kind of 
reading called Jules will find one long enough 
in this day’s paper ; ’tis not a curly one, or it should 
have ended in the first page. 








. Elizabeth Pieree. aged 42. 
port, Mr. Marshall Kimball. 
tn Salou, Mr Solin Ornby, oged 30 p Rie! Bary Ful 
aged 40; Mise 
Lplis G, daughter of Capt. William Ayer, 
T » Mrs. Abigail Jenks, aged 
Goon 
Brown, aged 15. Her deatn was occasioned by ny 
verel burned, in ince of her clothes taking fire. 
von agua ancy M’Caster, aged 34; Dirs.. 
I mpton, Mr. Josiah Perkins. 
tn he —* Pe te 4 
Bridgewater, rs. Susannah K: Rogers le 
In Taunton, Mrs. Littler, widow of the late ” Dante 
4 * 
El §2. 
Allen, oged’St, Ma Benjemia 


In Hinsdale 
In Putney, Vt. Hon. Noah Sebin 
In Bangor, Me. Oliver > 
aged 20; Mr. Nathan 
Timothy A ° ; 
In Brewer . Betsey Perham, aged 38. 
n Fairfield, M - Jushua Burgess, aged 92, formerly of 
Sandwich, Mass. . 
In New-York, Mrs. Mary Totten, wife of the late Rev. 
Joseph T. in the 65th of her She 
— of the 


78. 
aged 65 ; 


ear age. 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh 41 
n Howard, m county, N. ¥. Mrs. j A 
aged 41. She had in the evening attended a wedding in 
the neighborhood, was seized with excrutiating pains ieh- 
— after ber return, and expired within two or 
three hours. 


Near St. Marks, Florida, Mrs. Hannah Maria Phoniz 
Crane, wife of Ambrose Crane. 


At St. Jobns, E. F. suddenly William Hartley ; and 
had been at a 


— 


on the 14th ult. Jacob Hagens. ‘The first 
py, eee oe and was a corpse two hours after 
had broken up ; and the other had been bitten by @ 
snake two months before, which was supposcd to be the 
In Fingwick Lower Canada, Mrs. Serah Livingston 
n wic wer rs. 
wife of Mr. David L. formerly of Mass. aged 73. 4 
Williamston, N. C. mueil regretted, Rev. 
Watts, aged 76. He had been an acce minister in 
the Methodist Church for 50 years. 
At sea, on board brig Quill on her passage from Rich- 
— Bahia, Willi Henry Farrington, of Salem, 
ag 5 
— * William Trible, of Piymouth, mate of 
Brace, of Kingston. * 


Thuaet all, in which we most " 
Ere night may be the earth-worm’s Fa 
ot ce, temas Poneee tend on sr A virtues of 
. pper, . To 
this lady, were a useless task—ber will 
hbe long embalmed in the recollection of her and 
— pikes SBdeumepee, Gtmcmapan wae-om 
ingering ;—that lestroyer, , was 
——— in the system to be overcome, and this. 
added to the recent death of a much-loved infant, hurried 
her to a premature grave. ‘Though Seed to get from en 
h » and one only child, 
head im quietness ; she knew 
sevive 3 


prospects could no more 
And che was calm, for she had Heaven in view ‘"’ 


» wife 





Ym 
| street, and of JOHN J. BROWN, 
Marke i 


Brown, aged 4; Mr. : 


had been a, 


effect was immediate ; and in the cuurse of 


three months my health was es guod as it had been for the 
last tew years. LEONARD STODDARD, 


Rochester, N. ¥. Nov. 21, 1827. 

An emineat Physician of New-Hampebice writee—“T am 
satisfied the Vegetable petnsewy Seven is a valuable medb- 
cine. It has Intely been used with complete success in 9 see 
vere lung complaint, attended with the * nreels 
which had resisted every ether 

OrThe V: 


near the Boyleton 
Jan. 18. 


t. ——— — 
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DR. B T. PRESCOZT, 
PuHrsicrax AND SURGEON, tenders his professionad 
ss —_ —— publie, 2 ——~ 4 
Boston. . &* den 4 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR. 
gwen & FRANCIS, Wash corner of 


street, have published and vaste 
articles in their ling for Presents Reward. . 
Bouke, the 


ety of 
the Juvenile are 
Storics i fine enppere 


cy 
P Jnvenile Plutarch, or Lives of eminent children anB youth, 
with plates. 


fast . 
Feed he Ye r Ae 
Tis — 2 
youth.” by Mie Mew 4 





Rovice Poot —⏑ 
The Faithful Little Girt, « el tale. 
Evening Hours, ot wembers in one seat veleme, wih © 
a ————— wil by 
crit Tae Edwards, oF Pride aad Prejudice, by Mary Rie 
soot, Hlvers, oF the Baitr Boy. A mest exeotlent wera 
lor 
* Family, or Scents in Keeries. By tbe eather 
Sconce in ihe United 3 Ci ead 
—ã -— maoneote 
Scenes urope, W rplaie views. 
Scenes in Africa, Isaee Tayfor. 
io SOUVENIRS, ⏑ 
= — 5 7 —— i Remembreneer. 
e « christmas 2 ear 
Har ee Wee Goto snl tos poet 
The hy merges or pe . 
The ic Sewvenir, publi prey og | 
The Talisman, edited by Herbert, published le New-Yurk, 
The T jened im Boston. ’ 
le Souvenir, ny the Editor of the Javesile Mise 


hy F. A. Hill. » 
unrue & Francie have for ssle, the fole 
nd in calf, or silk, avst of them itdustrated 
with plates. . 
S“⸗ I-ving’s Works, in (our or eight solumes, vich 
les. 
’ Arabian Nigits Enterisinment, in 6 vole. with pistes. 
Beauties of English Poetry, in 8 vols. with plates 
Shak: 2’s Works, elegant edition. 
. Campbell's Poems, complete to 1227, wth sa intetentiog 
roatispiece. . 
Bernard Barton's Poems, in one voluue. 
Mrs. Huntington's Memoirs, in one vest vulame ia esif. 
Werton’s Hi of Euglsh Poetry, ia 8 volumes. 
Aikin's British Poets in one vol. vo. 
Bibles in octavo and 1200. and pocket Bibles, slegently 


lowing works, 


John | bound. 


aan Mrs. Hemams, ia twe volumes, bevad is calf cod 
Poetical Works of Waker Seott, ig 10 vols. Edinburgh 
—— —— have published © Catalogue ef 
® 
Jevenile Books, which way be had af their store, en applica. , 
tion. 
4 








Ee Chronicles of the — —— ————— 
formet 
Jackson, and —— bs SPONGE B 
dati his cust at the 
or Pr and signed by A. GOULD, Cherlestowa, 





et one dollar per copy. 
A. GOULD 
Fe etn ote Seen ie Mest. 
vat Howe, in Charlestown, by fi. 
SG fer the 
Biles Pierce, & Co. Ele-treet—Josih wend Ee 
change-street—Francis Liacels, sear the heed of Indie 
Wherf. 
Mass. for Gould’s jag, @ yve Sih tobe 
— All orders penctuslis ¢ te. 
ay 11, 


epis. 
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THE WITCH OF THE GRAY THORN. 


BY JaMES HOGG. 

“ Thou old wrinkled beldame, thou crone of the night, 

Come read me my vision, and read it aright ; 
For tis said thou hast insight the picture to scan 
Far onward beyond the existence of man— 
And hid’st thee forever from eye of the day, 
Bat ridest on the night-wind away and away 
Over cloud, over valley, on hemlock or reed, 
To burrow in church-yards, and harass the dead. 
Old Beldame declare thec, and give me to wis, 

If I stand at the side of such being as this !”° 

‘* Mad priest of Inchaffery, I know thee too well, 
Though thus in disguise thou hast come to my cell ; 
What is it to thee if through darkness I fly 
Like bird to career round the skirts of the sky— 

Or sail o’er the seas in my shallop of shell, 

To do what the tongue of flesh dares not to tell ? 
Buffice it, I know what thy vision hath been, 
Eee a word I have heard, or a sign I have scen ; 
Besides, its high import distinctly I see ; 

And, priest of Inchaffery, I tell it to thee— 
Not for love or reward, but it troubles me sore 
Te bave one in my presence I scorn and abhor. 

“ Thou did’st dream of a coronet biazing with gold, 
That was hailed by the young, and admired by the old ; 
Aad thou had’st a longing the thing to obtain ; 

But al} thy bold efforts to reach it were vain ; 

When le! thine own mitre arose from thy crowr, 
And mounted aloft, whilst the other sank down ; 

It mounted and rose in a circle of flame, 

*Midet clamours of wonder and shouts of acclaim ; 
‘The crown into darkness descended apace, 

Aad thine was exalted on high in its place. 

‘Thou sawest till the red bivod ran down in a stream, 
Thou awakend’st in terror, and all was a dream ! 
Priest, that wasthy dream—and thou must—’tis decreed : 
Pat down the Archbishop, and rise in his stead ⸗ 

‘ Thon liest, thou old nag. With the cunning of hell 
Thou darest me to practice what thou doest foretell ; 
But there hoth thy master and thee Ill defy : 

Yet that was my vision, I may not deny. 
Mysterious being, unblest and unshriven ! 
Peay, bad’st thou that secret from hell or from heaven ?°’ 

“ Thad it, proud priest, from a fountain sublime, 
‘That swells beyond nature, and streams beyond time ; 
And though from the same source thy warning might 


come, 
Yet mine was the essence and thine but the scum. 
I heard and I caw, what if thou had'st but seen, 
A terror thy mortal existence had been ; 
Per thou had’st grown rigid as statue of lead— 
A beacon of terror for sinners to dread ! 
ee thou hast learning and knowledge in- 

: : 

Proud priest of Inchaffery, I laugh thee to scorn ! 
Thou knowest less of nature, where spirits roam free, 
Than a mole decs of Heaven, or a worm does of thee. 

** Begone with thy gold, thy ambition and pride ; 

I have told thee thy vision, and solved it beside, 
Yet dare not to doubt the event I foretell— 

The thing is decreed both in Heaven and hell, 
‘That thou, an arch-traitor, must do a good deed, 
Pat down the Archbishop, and rise in his stead ?”” 

Away went the Abbot with crosier and cowl, 

Ané visions of grandeur disturbing his soul ; 
Aad as he rode on to himself thus he said— 

“* The counsels of Heaven must all be obeyed ; 
Nor throne, church, nor state, can security have, 
' Tl that haughty prelate be laid in his grave. 

Let that nerve my arm, and my warrandice be.""— 
Well said, thow good Abbot of Inchaffery ! 

‘The Archbishop had plotted too deep in the state ; 
The nobles were moved ‘gainst the man of their hate ; 
The Monarch was roused—and pronounced in bis wrath 
A sentence unseemly—the Archbishop's death ! 

But that very night that his doom was decreed, 

A private assasin accomplished the deed. 

The court were amazed ; for loud whisperings camo 
Ofe deed too unhallowed and horrid to name ; 

Abroad rushed the rumour, and would not be stemmed ; 
‘The murderer is captured, convicted, condemned ; 
Condemned to be hung like a dog on a tree. 

5 Who is the assasin ?—pray who may it be ? 

Ha !—the worthy good Abbot of Inchaffery !"” 

In darkness and chains the poor Abbot is laid, 
And soon his death-warrant is to him conveyed : 
His hour is announced, but he laughs it to scorn, 
And sends ah express for the Witch of Gray Thorn. 
She came at his call, and though hideous her form, 
And shrivelled and crouched like a crane in a storm, 
Yet in her dim eye that was hallowed by time 
The joy of a Demon was gleaming sublime, 

And with a weak laugh "twixt a scream and a hies, 
She cried, ‘* Pray, great Abbot, is all come to this ?”” 

“ Where now thy bright omens, thou hag of the night ? 
Come read me this riddle, and read it aright. 

So far thou said’st truth—the Archbishop is dead ; 
Thy bodement confirm—shall I rise in his stead ?”” 

** Yea, up to the gallows :ꝰ the beldame replied, 
*¢ This day the Archbishop had suffered and died ; 
Bat headlong on death I have caused thee to run. 
Ha, ha ! I have conquered and thou art undone !°* 

‘* Oh had I the hands which these fetters degrade, 
To sear out thy tongue for the lies it hath made ! 

* * * * * * * 

May Heavonꝰs dread vengeance depart from thee never 
Bat descend and enthrall thee for ever and ever !”” 

** Ay, curse thou away ; to the theme I agree ; 
‘Thy curse is worth ten thousand blessings to me. 
Ha, ha 2 thou proud priest, I have won! I have won ! 
Thy course of ambition and cruelty’s ran, 
‘Thon tortured’st mc once, till my nerves were all torn, 

For crimes I was free of as babe newly born ; 

*Twas that which compelled me, in hour of despair, 
To eefi soul and body to the Prince of the Air ; 

‘That great dreadful spirit of power and of pride, 

His servant I am, and thy curse I deride ; 

For vengeance I did it, for vengeance alone ; 

Wihout that futurity larements had none. 

I have now had full measure in sight of the sun— 
Ha, ha, thou proud priest, I have won ! I have won ! 
Ta not thy poor life that my vengeance can tame, 

It Gis to the future, to regions of flame, 

To witness, exulting, the extreme of thy doom, 

And harass thy being, 'mid terror and gloom. 

Ay, grind thou thy fetters, and fume as thou wilt, 

O how I rejoice in thy rage and thy guilt ! 

And more—I have promise may well strike thee dumb ! 
To be nurec to thy spirit for ages to come ; 

Think how thou wilt joy that the task shall be mine 
To wreck and to tease thee with tortures condign, 
O’er cataracts of sulphur, and torrents of flame, 

And horrors that have not exposure nor name, 

Until this vile world of Just and of crime 

Have sounded through fire the last trumpct of Time : 
Adieu, bloody priest, in thy hour of despair, ' 

When thy soul is forth coming, there’s ons shall be 

there.” 

The Abbot was Worne to the scaffold away, 

He stretehed out his hands and attempted to pray ; 
Bat at that dire moment there sounded a knell 
Ciose to his stunned ear, *twixt a laugh and a yell ; 
And a voice said aloud, that seemed creaking with hate, 
‘* Hla, ha, thou proud priest, it’s too late ! it’s too late !”” 
He shivered, he sunk, dropped the sign, and was hung ? 
He gaeped and he died, and that moment there rang 
This sound through the welkin so darkszome and dun, 
“* I have thee !—I have thee !—I have won !—I have 

‘won {°° 





PARIS. 
Doctam —— at veres hine dacere eee 

Aẽ voila a Paris ! anid 1 to myself, rub- 
bing my sleepless eyes, as I turned into 
Meurice’s court yard, half-deafened by the 
noise of the rue St. Honore, and particu- 
larly by the cracking of postillions’ whips, 
which, as shall be fter shown, is a 
eustom and ceremony not without art, con- 
trivance, and design, nor without meaning 
and utility, and which lias even somethin 
national in it. Crick, crack, crick, crack, 
erick, crack—there they go, loud, dexter- 
ous, and eelf-sufficient. Well—we mist 
pass over the jog-trot routine of a road, the 
getting over which greatly depends on the 


well paying of drivers, and on adding the 

of civi! words (always felt and re- 
turned with interest in France,) occasion- 
ally aided by la petite goutte, or little drop 
of brandy, to enliven the spirits of those 
concerned. I was now once more in the 
great inctropolis of France, in Paris the 
proud mistress of cities. 

Iwas eclipsed in my entrance to the 
court-yard by a handsome travelling car- 
riage with four post horses, preceded bya 
courier, with a cuirasse of gold-lace on 
his breast, and having two well dressed 
servants on the box. 1 was almost buried 
alive by the dust kicked up by this vehicle 
and the four worthies in it, and was kept 8 
minute and a half in the streets whilst it 
turned into the yard ; the party descended 
with uo small importance ; three of its 
members were habited alike, in brown hats, 
dark blue immense silk kerchiefe round 
their necks, single breasted morning frocks 
of the same colour, blue aud white strip- 
ped trowsers and dust boote. The fourth 
was in full mourning, and evidently the 
mentor or humble friend of the trio, one of 
whom very cavalierly said—* Holmes ! 
don't forget the books and maps,” then 
slapping brother Green-horn on the should- 
er, familiarly and freely, cried—“ Here we 
are, my Buck, a Paris—dammee! My 
Buck,” (not one of the first head) now yawn- 
ed and stretched and by his bodily contor- 
tiona set twoor threo French girls, who 
were looking out of the window in a roar 
of laughter; the other triumvir cocked 
his hat almost upon his nose, groom fash- 
ion, leaving the back of his head quite un- 
covered (there was nothing in that), and, 
applying a quizzing glass to his eye, began 
to talk most unintelligible French to what 
he ealled “la Pucelle,” the chamber-maid, 
then turning to young traveller, number 
one, he lisped out, “a decentish article, 
upon my thoul.” 

The laudlord advanced, all obsequious- 
ness, casting alternately an eye on the 
four originals and on their immense quanti- 
ver baggage, then shooting a glimpse at 
the ginger-bread avant coureur, who seem- 
ed to telegraph to the wary hotel keeper, 
these are real milords Anglais, men of 
weight, none of your passage birds; and 
lastly, contemplating the two servants,who 

ve a finishing to the picture. The man 
in black stood modestly the while in the 
back ground. “ Well, landlord !” said the 
oldest and most impudent of the three, “ let 
us all be lodged comme il faut, we have a 
d—d deal more baggage and some dogs, 
coming after us, but you must make rooin 
for us all.” “To be sure, you shall be 
obeyed, we can accommodate you,” was the 
answer. “ Ay,” thought [, “ and lighten 
you too,light though your upper story uow 
may be.” 

All this time I waited in my humble 
second hand French two-wheeled post- 
chaise, in the rearof the more imposing 
contents. The landlord motioned one of 
his people to attend me, saying in a loud 
voice, “these persons doubtiess are the 
suite of these gentlemen” (ces messicurs). 
The trio all at once disowned me, and I 
felt not in the least hurt at the statement. 
Already had my valet taken out a very 
meagre portmanteau, containing six shirts 
and one change of clothes, which added 
to an author's portfolio, had nothing at- 
tractive to an hotel-keeper, but on a private 
signal, one of the waiters condescended 
to inform me that the hotel was full, offer- 
ing at the same tiaie, to get me a lodging 
in a neighbouring house. The fellow ex- 
amined me attentively ; I had travelled 
allnight. John and 1 looked equally dis- 
mal, unshorn and weary as we were ; an 
old blue travelling cloak and cap, which 
had seen better days, with a book in my 
hand, were unpromising symptoms ; the 
baggage was, to use a French expression, 
“leger comme un compliment” (as light asa 
compliment); the winter of years which 
saton my forehead bespoke caution and 
experience, sad enemies to the hotel-keep- 
er’s trade; my book announced my being 
areading man, who was likely to take but 
a pint of ordinary wine at dinner, and_to 
study away the afternoon ; besides it might 
be written on finance, andI might be a 
cold calculating fellow ; my comestic was 
neither “a handsome man” nor yet (I 
hope), a “ a gay deceiver,” the post chaise 
might have been hired, nay, even if sold, 
it would scarcely pay for one extravagant 
dinner in this splendid hotel, such as a 

rty of bons vians coull set down to. 

he thing would not do at all, andI re- 
ceived my conge with a smile, for I under- 
stood it perfectly ; Mr. Meurice, the land- 
lord who does not like to lose his Latin, 
(the phrase I allow is French), and who 
gives nothing for nothing (a fair exchange) 
but calculates the price of each bow and 
civility, finally, Mr. Meurice, 

* Quai miscult utile dulei,”’ 


very properly, whilst he pays attention to 
the travellers, keeps a steady eye upon the 
baggage, and judges that heavy packages 
may contain plate and other valuables, 
whilst carriages and horces may be very 
conveniently exchanged for made dishes, 
sparkling champzrigne, expensive upart- 
ments, and a view of the finest part of 
Paris; such are his views and I believe it 
would be difficult to make him change 
them; he will change your notes for you 
as often us you please, but his own never; 
and, indeed, the worthy citizen has now 
got toavery high note and a very high 
tone, take him down who will. Nothing 
injured by odious comparisons, I retreated 
to my lodgings, drank an ocean of tea, 
changed my dress, got my vehicle housed, 
and myself brushed up, and, after a few 
turns in the Tuilleries and a book at Galig- 
nani’s library, I joined the promiscuous 
circle at the aforesaid Mr. Meurice’s table 
@hote ; but the three would-be exquisites 
and their humble companion were not 
content with such fare, they ordered a 
magnificent dinner at seven o’clock, and 
drank and broke a dozen bottles of the most 
expensive wine Vivent les Anglais !—At 
the same time one of the scullions was 
singing one of the many caricatures com- 
posed and set to music against the English. 
Goddem, qu'il fait bon a Paris ; the bill of 
<a play must have been set to some tune 
also. 

My reader may now wish to hear some- 
thing of the milords .4ngilais, and may sup- 
pose that they were three youths of little 
fortune or fashion, making a tour of the 


& | continent with their tutor—not at all ;— 


these three young men were engaged in 
trade: the carriage, servants, and courier 
formed a joint concern, and a stock purse 
procured them: the handscups also enabled 





-come abroad to save.” 


them to treat (or maltreat) a poor reduced | tels. 
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gentleman of their acquaintance, whose 
knowledge of the world and of the French 
wight have been most useful to them, if 
they had inclined to follow either his ex- 
ample or his advice ; but as some men buy 
books withou the idea of reading them, so 
did these gay ones pay for a companion 
without profitting by his company ; the 
brotherly dress of these brother-quills was 
a whim or farcy of the party, and their 
coming to Paris for a fortnight produced 
no advantage to themselves, and less to 
their country, unless misreprentation be 
deemed as such. What droves of these 
biped cattle, in the shape of pseudo ele- 
gants, frequent the French capital, and add 
their examplesto the many which bring 
the old English character and gentleman 
into disrepute ; customers like these, how- 
ever, are welcome inmates at such an hotel 
as Meurice’s ; not an order from them but 
what produces a long article in the day- 
book ; not an oath but is followed by a 
bill ; nota ring of the bell which does not 
announce more to pay! A poor nobleman, 
ora calm observer of the world, will sit 
whole hours without noise, expence, or 
refreshment, but the belles of all sorts are 
put in motion “ n’ente nas pas” gentry as 
these. “ Don’t look at the bill, old one,” 
cried one of them to the poor gentleman 
one morning at breakfast, “ only tell us 
the amount, damn the expence, one don’t 
lorious !- But it 
is time to dismiss these subjects 3 and even 
to part with the gentle landlord; we now 
shali return to the cracking of the postil- 
lon’s whips. 

The thundering cracks produced by the 
dexterous hands of French postillions are 
not merely for awakening the inn-keepers, 
or for advertising the post-house that the 
relay must turn out, this manouvre is 
practised through every village, and in 
every situation where notoriety may be 
courted and won; it tells the plebeians 
that some one of consequence is on the 
road; itorders the common travellers to 
clear the way ; it announces the respecta- 
bility of the voyaget:r, and evinces at the 
same time, the masterly hand of the 
drivor ; and, moreover, it is a stimulus to 
the horses driven; it attracts the pretty 
girls to the door, amongst them, perchance, 
is also the post-boy’s chere amie, with a 
smile on her countenance, and, sometimes, 
with the petit verre (the drain) in her hand: 


again, you may judge how the travellers 


pay by the spirited or languid crack of the 
whip; in short, it isa little history of it- 
self. In war, the trumpet and the drum, 
the din of arms and the ringing of harness 
are all powerful auxiliaries ; even at cpurts 
and in processions, pursuivants, heralds, 
the bustle of precursors and the buz of 
greatness set off the parties concerned 
wonderfully, and produce a powerful effect 
upon the passions. The national charac- 
ter of the Ftench isla glorie et l’'amor, and 
in each it requires something qui s'annonce 
tocarry the objectin view : love has his 
heralds, warits imposing externals; why 
therefore should the travelling gentleman, 
or the debonnaire postillion, be denied his 
share of pomp and publicity on the main 
road of life ? How refreshing to the weary 
traveller to behold windows flying open, 
women and children running to their 
doors, nay even to contemplate the 
curs(and there are many in life’s journey), 
barking at the whirling wheel ! how de- 
lightful to the French driver to exhibit at 
once his figure and his excellence in the 
way of galloping and cracking his whip, 
having always in view love and wine at 
each stage! It would be unjust to con- 
demn this innocent sport, or to discontinue 
this useful habit ; for whilst in all coun- 
tries men are occasionally their own 
trumpeters, why should not the light and 
airy Gaul be his own announcer, and ‘ell 
of self in any legitimate way possible ? who 
will gainsay it? 


THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
“‘ That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give.’? 

Seldom since the days of Othello has so 
much warmth and vehemence of debate 
taken place on the subject of a handker- 
chief, as we yesterday witnessed, when we 
dropped in to passa pleasant half hour at 
the Marlborough strect office. 

There sate that Worthy —*2 Mr. 
Conant, who has so heroically borne all 
the pelting of the pitiless storm of the 
Morning Chronicle—he sate with more dis- 
tress anil anxiety on his brow than he dis- 
played under all the storms of the press, 
having to perform the difficult, not to say 
impovsible, task of administering justice 
between two suitors of that gentle sex, of 
whom it has so sweetly heen sung— 

Men have 

There's nothing wise they say, and nothing right they do. 
If the fair dames would but have employ- 
ed counsel—ifthey had only spoken with 
the tongue of an Adolphus or a Phillips, 
the task of decision might have been easy. 
But no! they would both employ their own 
sweet voices, which unfortunately were 
not 





More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear. 

_ Neither did they keep time and tune with 
each other, or respond in that way that the 
muses love—amant alterna camene. The 
both spuke at once, each in a different key, 
and neither had quise so much of i 

as the forte in her style of performtance. 
Add to this, one wasa genuine blossom of 
Cockneyland, the other was from La Belle 
France. The English girl had all the en- 
ergy of youth, the Gallic dame the practi- 
ced volubility of fifty years; and each ha- 
rangued in her native dialect. 

She of the roses and dimples had been 
courting the pleasant breezes ina promen- 
ade down Regent street, thinking proba- 
bly much more of the ogles and glances 
that were cast at her, than of the cambric 
handkerchief which her faithless reticule 
but ill retained ; when, ona sudden, she 
perceived that this necessary adjunct to 
female dress was missing. “Bless me !” 
she cried aloud, “ what can have become 
of my handkerchief? where is my hand- 
kerchief? I have lost my handkerchief.” 
Attracted by her piteous lament, a worthy 
——— ery "P to her with a eonsola- 
tary smile. ave just pi up 8 
handkerchief, Madame.” salt ke t A 
white one Sir ?” “ Yes, Madame.” “ Pray 
give it tome.” “ I have given it Madame,” 
said he, “ to that Lady,” pointing to a 
little Frenchwoman who was walking nim- 
bly away with her prize. 

Miss —— (we did not catch her name) 
tripped after Madame, and accosting her— 
perhaps not in the politest of phrases—de- 
manded restitution of her goods and chat- 
The Frenchwoman understood e- 





nough of English jurisprudence to know, 
“ that possession is nine pointe of the law. 
The claimant proffered a shilling for the 
stray cambric ; the holder would aot part 
with it for less than two shillings. At length 
finding nothing could he done in the way 
of compromise, the English lass gave the 
French woman in charge, and so the mat- 
ter was brought to issue before his Wor- 
ship. 

The defendant as we have said, pleaded 
her cause in French, (the only language, 
by the bye, known to our bar for several 
centuries.) Weconfess with shame, that, 
from her rapid utterance, and our defective 
hearing, we could not muke out above one 
word in three that she uttered ; but we 
collected that she stood on various points 
of law—she was a bona fide possessur—she 
received the chattel by donation—she veri- 
ly belicved it was her own originally—she 
had Jost just such aone. Hitherto she had 
kept the handkerchief fast in her hand. 
The magistrate, however, thought it would 
be but fuir in her to show it to the com- 
plainant. Madame’s caution here forsook 
her, and she handed jt over to her adversa- 
ry, who, with most provoking coolness, 
rolled it up and put it into her reticule. 

And now we really feared for the dignity 
of the Police Office. The little Frenc 
woman’s eyes flashed fire, she ejaculated 
(not blessings, we believe) on her antago- 
nist, and would have rushed upon her with 
the fury ofa Thalestris, had no Pallas in- 
terposed in the shape of one of the officers, 
and restrained her hands, though he could 
not impose silence on her tongue. 

His Worship, after due reprehension of 
this violence, kindly suggested an amicable 
arrangement. Ho asked the plaintiff, who 
had originally offered a shilling, whether 
she was still willingto pay that sum. Yes, 
eaid she, though [ really don’t think it’s 
worth three-pence. In thatcase, said a 
stander by, you had better give Madame 
Francoise, here,the handkerchief than the 
shilling. The damsel seemed struck with 
the originality of thisidea, and suddenly 
handed over the subject of dispute to the 
defendant, who seemed disappointed in 
getting it instead of the shilling.—[London 
paper.) 


EARLY HISTORY OF LOWELL. 
(From the Lowell Journal.) 

About twenty persons from Woburn and 
Concord petitioned the General Court, in 
1652, for liberty to examine a tract of land 
lying.on the west side of Concord river. 
Having made the necessary cxamination, 
in company with about twenty others, they 
preferred a petition in 1653 for a grant of 
the land bordering on the Merrimack, near 
to Pawtucket. In their petition they re- 
present, that “ there is a comfortable place 
to accommodate a company of God’s peo- 
ple upon, who may with God’s blessing do 

ood in that place for church and state.” 
They requested that the boundary of said 
land should commence at the junction of 
the Merrimack and the Concord rivers, 
near where the Central Bridge is now lo- 
cated, and run six miles westwardly on 
the Merrimaek, and six miles southwardly 
on Concord river, making a tract of about 
thirty six square miles. Asa Lowell con- 
tains but four square miles the whvle of 
Ch must have beon included in 
the tract petioned for. The same year a 
petition on behalf of the Pawtucket In- 
dians, was presented by Rev. John Eliot, 
of Roxbury, that the lands lying about 





Pawtucket and Wamesit Falls, should be 


appropriated exclusively to the use of the 
Indians. The petition stated that the 
Pawtucketts had occupied said ground, 
erected wigwame thereon, and prepared 
it ia some measure for cultivation. To re- 
concile these conflicting interests, the 
Court granted to the petitioners from Wo- 
burn the land requested, with the excep- 
tion of that part lying on the rivers,whieh 
was appropriated to the Indians. 

The town of Lowell is nowa part of the 
land granted at that time by an act of Court 
to the Pawtucket Indians, once the most 
powerful and chivalric tribe in the north of 
Massachusetts. The historian Gookin 
states that “the tribe was almost wholly 
destroyed by the sickness in 1612 and’13; 
and at this day, 1674, there are not above 
250 men, besides women and children. 
What this disease was that so generally 
and mortally swept away these and other 
Indians in New England, I cannot learn. 
Doubtlees it was some pestilential disease. 
I bave discoursed with some Indians, that 
were then youths, who say that their bod- 
ies were exceeding yellow, before and 
after they died, describing it by a yellow 
garment they sheweil me.” 

Gookin says that he visited the Pawtuck- 
et Indians in company with Eliot, on the 
Sth of May 1674, and that Eliot delivered 
a sermon to them that evening, from the 
22d chapter of Matthew, from the Ist to 
the 14th verse. The meeting was held in 
Wannalancet’s wigwam, near the Paw- 
tucket Falls. By the influence of Eliot a 
certain form of courts was established a- 
mong the Indians, at the sessions of 
which an English magistrate presided ; 
and we have the authority of a gentleman 
acquainted with the records of our early 


Y | history, for the statement, that the first 


court in Middlesex country was held near 
the junction of the rivers, on the level 
grounds in the rear of Tyler’s Hotel. 

In 1726, Wamesit,as the Indian tract 
was called, was annexed to Chelmsford. 

The land in Lowell is generally goud, 
and some of it excellent. It has, for many 
years, bcen a place of considerable busi- 
ness. In the Spring of the ycar it bas long 
been resorted to for the purchase of sal- 
mon and shad,which were formerly caught 
here in great abundance. Soon after the 
year 1792 the canal was opened around 
the Pawtucket Falls, to facilitate the 
transportation of lumber from the interior 
to Newburyport. The canal consequent- 
ly made this towna place of as much bu- 
siness asany in the vicinity. Previous to 
the purchases made by the manufacturing 
companies, the part of Chelmsford now 
constituting Lowell, contained a popula- 
tion of about 200, who were principally 
— and industrious cultivators of the 
soil. 





Tas Inpian Corn, now a staple pro- 
duction of New-England, was very early 
known to the pilgrim planters. We learn 
from Morton, that on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1620, a company sent out from-the 
first ship to look for a place of habitation 
landed on the Plymouth coast, and “ hay- 
ing marched about six miles by the sea 
side, espied five Indians, who ran away 
from them, and they followed them ail 


— — — — ——— 
— ——— — 


that day sundry miles, but could not come 
to speak with them : eo night coming on, 
they betook themselves to their reudez- 
vous and set out their sentinels, and rested 
in quiet that night :” (as is stated in Davis's 
Morton, near Stout’s creek,) “ and the 
next morning they followed the Indian’s 
tracks, but could not find them nor their 
dwellings, but at length lighted on a good 
quantity of clear ground nearto a pond of 
fresh water” (in Truro) “ where formerly 
the Indians had planted Indian corn, at 
which place they saw sundry of their 
graves: and proceding farther they found 
new stubble where Indian corn hed been 
planted the same year, also they found 
where lately an house had been where 
some planks and a great kettle was remain- 
ing, aud heaps of sand newly paddled with 
their hands, which they digged up aud 
found in them divers fair Indian corn in 
baskets, some whereof was in cars, fair 
and geod, of divers colors, which seemed 
to thema very goodly sight having scen 
one before ; of which varieties they took 
soine to carry to their friends on shipboard, 
like as the Isrealites spies brought from 
Eshcol some of the gocd fruits of the land: 
but finding little that might make for their 
encouragement as to situation, they re- 
turned, being gladly received by the rest 
of their company.” Ona second expedi- 
tion soon after corn and beans of different 
colors were found. “ And here is to be 
noted a great and special mercy to this 
people, that here they got them corn the 
next year, or otherwise they miglt have 
starved, for they had none, nor any likeli- 
hood to get any until the season had been 
passed, neither is it likely that they had 
had this, ifthe firat discovery had not been 
inade, for the ground was now all covered 
with snow, and bard frozen: tut the 
Lord is never wanting unto those that ace 
his, in the greatest need. Let His holy 
name have ali the praise.”—(Davis’s Mor- 
ton 40.) 

This beautiful native of New-England, 

culiarly adapted to the climate of the 

orth, has become one of the staples of 
ourcountry. Its bright green leaves are 
the ornaments of the field and its golden 
ears the best riches of the garner. The 
ripples that chase each other over the grain 
fields of England, have been celebrated in 
song ; but few natural objects can surpass 
the deep verdure, the rich luxuriance, and 
the graceful proportions of the corn in 
those wide plantations which stretch over 
plain and hill side. The Indians, at the 
present time, have a mode of converting 
the products of their fields into rich orna- 
ments, by braiding the corn ears together 
by their husks in long strings, and hanging 
them from the roof to the ground floor of 
their wigwams. The compact series of 
columns thus formed is interspersed, at 
regular intervals, with strings of red ears 
and a wainscot is formed wore beautiful 
than the chissel of the sculptor ever traced 
on the wallsof palace or temple. These 


supply the consumption of their inmates 
and the unornamented bark soon peeps out 
beneath.—[Worcester Ægis.] 


Crazy Wir. Itis remarkable that in- 
sanity will sometimes improve the wit of 
its subjects, and in fact, seem to confer 
that quality on those who never possessed 
it before, A ape or two since, we saw a 
madman, by the name of John —, who 
was going hand-cuffed and‘manacled to an 
Insane Hospital. He was very talkative 
and fond of argument; and to some per- 
son who took the liberty to doubt the 
soundness of his conclusions, he said with 
an air of majesty—“ Don’t contradict me, 
sir, I’m Lord High Mayor of the World, 
and will not be contradicted.” 

He had formerly lived in New-Hamp- 
shire, in the family of the Rev. Mr. . 
arich, luxurious divine, but a very dull 
preacher ; who going in bis carriage one 
day to marry ucouple, John insisted on 
being coachman. ut the parson being 
unwilling to trust him, said—* I’m afraid 
you'll overset me.” “ IfIdo,” said John, 
“Tl pay all the damage.” The minister 
at last consented, John drove the carriage, 
overset it, and gave the minister a wound 
ofwhich he died a few days afterwards. 
At the time we saw the insane man, he re- 
curred to this subject ; and the terms on 
which he drove the carriage being men- 
tioned, he said—“ I’m still willing to abide 
by my promise, and pay all the damage, 
for it can easily be proved that killing the 
parson was no damage at all.” —[Berkshire 
American.} 

Tue Deap Man’s Wiss. Aclergyman, 
on leaving his parish fora few days, de- 
sired his clerk, if he should be particular- 
ly wanted, to lethimknow. An old man 
happened to die on the following day,when 
the clerk wrote to the minister as follows: 


ing, and wishes to be buried on Friday. 
T am Sur your Clerk.” 


_A Deap Man’s Ancrr. Some years 
since the manager of a rope-walk in this 
city, being much in want of assistance, 


profession a rigger. “ Come, Bill, lend us 
a hand to-morrow, to lay a cable ; we are 
very short of help, and. can’ gat 
without you.” “ Qogh, Colonel! I can’t 
work to-morrow, any bow ; father is dead, 
and he'll be mad ¢f I don’t go to funeral.” — 
[Canal of Intelligence.) 


Wesr Inptan Staveay. In the course 
of observations upon the actual state of 
the Slave population in the West-Indies 
we have often had occasion to illustrate 
our remarks by authenticated documents, 
proving and shewing that the oppressed 
and wretched blacks were—barring the 
hateful name of Slave—infinitely better off, 
if not than our free laboring population, 
than they themselves would be, if emanci- 
pated. 

We have received a letter from a cor- 
respondent in the West-Indies, enclosing 


which the following isan “ inventory.” 


Ode Ebeend Carden which they an description of 
5 2* —— up, the fashionable style 
For an anslysis of these dingy dandi 
take the following — a 
Mr. Charles, who invites Miss Iarney, 
Mise John, and Miss Trittand, to a party at 
Friars-bill, and D. Martin, the Steward, are 
both black slaves; and the ladies of the 
Belle Veu are precieely of the same caste 
andcomplexion. Miss Richards and Miss 





Mills are also slaves but on another estate. 


walls however are gradually reduced to | Merce 


The Trittands and the H 
— be ultra fashionablee, for it 
the 


he musical entertainment 
the Governor, was given by the fm 
brown, aad yellow gentlemen, w 
geants in the 2d Regt. of Island 
the card ig addressed to a slave. 


gayest silks and satins, asi 
feathers and Gowers, and pink, 
yellow shoes. The gentlemenin 
white waistcoats, and the rest 
ficial black we mean—kersey py 
asthe case may be; but some 
wear white kerseymere, or 

silk breechs, and stockings, with 
round their throats which wow 
Brummell jealous. 


dance, and for the flirting, and 
feasting, they even out-do ¢ 
white brethren of the highest » 
for any parity between them ang 
culturalists, or manufacturer, ¢ 
domestic servants in England, the 
tually none. It is clear that ihe 
is the great objection to the system; 
ried on in the West-Indies, and 
that Englizkmen, ever should tee 
ubhorrence for the term— but fog | 
tem, we have no doubt that a ebf 
would be as destructive to thes 
of the laborer as ruinous to 
of the master. In all 
be advantages and Vanta 
to each, and although the master¢ 
community may possess the | 
punishment, he has also, and 
too—a patriarchal government, 
wards as well ae corrects, and af 
his interést as well as his p 
for the promotion of the comfort: 
piness of thoee who depend not § 
him, than he on them. ; 
A Puitosoruer. Alem 
ing college, found himself alone 
connected with the world, and 
asylum in the house of his 
he lived and studied for the 6 
years. His good nurse pere 
dent activity, and heard him @ 
as the writer of many books; § 
took it in her head that he w 
man, and rather beheld him 
of compassion. “ You will sex 
she to him, one day, “ be mS 
philosopher !—a fool, who toils eq 
himself during hie life, that pe 
talk of him when he is no more.” © 


POTTER’S VEGETABLE CA 
HIS Medicine hes stood the teat of ex, 
than three years past, and has achi 
art, cures which rival the most ext re 
modern practice. No hes borwe @ 
aan sped by the its innocent * — 
Catholicon, a restriction in diet ie aut 4 
interrupt the patient, pursuieg the ordisery 


Py 
“In Ki 's Evil or Scrofule, Necrosis or 7 
ial Di Rh * Liver © 
White ings, Syphilis in its ; 

dic. die. tite Calkolicen hes’ bese meet 
aed penne — ⸗ 


sirable hoons that can be afforded to 


trusts, that the endeavors of the 


ble remedy to the ears ef those whe are groaning 

tion. 

The numerous testimonials already shuwn to 

Biri’ pestroniery’ for teese tee’ yonse real 
for these two years 

which resisted the regular modes of practice, 

i proof of its just merits claims. => 

Price @3 per bottle. Printed direc 


Communications from any part of the world, 
orders for medicine will he at a te 
W. W. POTTER, No. 13, South Niat§ 
between Chesnut and : 
University of Penusylvania. 


CERTI te CATE. 
u 


Dear Sir,—I an ardent desire to: 
the allovistlon of cosh 00 tay be greening celal 
impelled to furnish you with the following 
the value of your celebrated Catholicon. : 
taint; the decherged lerye memetanee wT ised i 
—— much emaciated, oad entirely } 
She received the advice of two eminent 
endeavors to arrest its 
of thems declared her incuroble, and thea ana b 
till next ing. I p ed some of your 
tholicon, and it toher. * was 
in a few w she was lectly cured of a 
it appears she could not have survived, nut, by 
of — tS 3 

am, very respect yours, 4 

* —————— 
* —2 of oe above Medicine is 
° ER, Court-street. 
Ores, 
Boston. 


i ynite 





18, Market-street, aud A. 
ton-street, 





CLAY’S ITCH OIN 


“ Sur Old Tomas Jenkins died this morn- | 73°° 


met a person in the street, who was by 32 











a collection of invitation cards issued in | ble in 
Antigua by the slaves on several estates, of will 


which they are written, the | the 








have two invitations for &: 
ni t. ag 


On these occasiuns the ladies dpm 


Quidrilles and waltzes are the | + 
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will be exerted in diffusing the merits of & 


ladelphia, Sept 3 
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